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€DITORIAL 


Chronic Political Indigestion 


UCH has been said and written in 
recent years about the complexity 
of modern government. Overlapping 
governmental units with increasing burdens 
upon the taxpayer are now being carefully 
Internal 


studied in all parts of the country. 
reorganization, consolidation, 
shifting functions and burdens 
to a higher government, are all 
seriously proposed. The gradual 
concentration of people into the 
metropolitan areas has increased 
the demands for services and 
the addition of new govern- 
ments to furnish these services. 
The results of multiplication of 
governmental areas have been 
duplication and overlapping of 
activities resulting in waste of 
effort and money, a clash of 
fiscal systems with a drying up 
of sources of revenue, a lack 
of public interest due to de- 
centralization of authority, and an oppor- 
tunity for increasing spoils and extravagance. 
Public apathy, accompanied by impatience 
and fault finding, but without program or 
goal for action—in other words legally or- 
ganized civic complacency—has resulted. 
We have tried federated governments, con- 
solidated areas, separated areas, co-operative 
services, inter-area functions, expansion of 
functions across incorporated lines, and ad 
hoc authorities. All are based upon the as- 
sumptions that one is dealing with a some- 
what homogeneous population located in 
contiguous communities, and that that pop- 
ulation is to become larger and richer and 
more able to sustain increasing services as 
time goes on. Regional needs are certainly 
superior to local needs. Most localities are 
entirely dependent upon their surrounding 
country for proper economic and political 





operation. None of the services and opera- 
tions of modern government are isolated from 
their counterparts in adjacent territory or 
governmental areas. Local needs and condi- 
tions will dictate special treatment but gen- 
eralizations can be drawn which will fit 
nearly every part of the coun- 
try. Constitutional and legal 
difficulties are infinitesimal 
compared with human inertia 
and local pride. 

The progress in the last quar- 
ter century in many of our gov- 
ernments has been sure and 
generally upward. That of the 
next decade will be more intel- 
ligently planned and conducted. 
We are beginning to realize at 
last that the local units are the 
cornerstone upon which the na- 
tion is constructed. As governs 
the county or city, so governs 
the state and the nation, is good 
practical politics. 

There is no single answer to the question 
of local government reorganization. Modern 
city and county charters, city and county 
consolidation, metropolitan simplification, 
state assumption of county functions, and 
other proposed plans all follow the necessary 
formula devised by our experience—simple, 
efficient, economical, democratic, responsive 
government within natural economic and so- 
cial areas. Such is the prescription for our 
chronic political indigestion. Have we in- 
telligence enough to apply the remedy now 
or await a major operation in the future? 


(psd ff ew 


Executive Heap, Pouiticat Science 
DEPARTMENT, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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Editorial Comment 


Remote Control or Self-Rule 
M ANY people seem to think that good 
and economical government can be 
secured by placing the control of local af- 
fairs in the hands of state agencies. At least 
this seems to be the present trend of thought 
in New Jersey and perhaps it is the solution 
in that state. Such a step is more likely, 
however, to afford an alibi or excuse to local 
governments to refer their troubles to those at 
the state capitol and to look there for reme- 
dies. Thus the people would acknowledge 
their inability to govern themselves and their 
unwillingness to assume responsibility for lo- 
cal affairs. By what line of reasoning does it 
follow that a better job will be done through 
a remote control process when the same peo- 
ple who elect state officials also elect city offi- 
cials? Would it not be the part of wisdom 
to attempt to simplify and modernize the 
form of local government? If we are unable 
to devise a workable local unit then, as 
Edwin A. Cottrell points out in this issue, we 
must admit our failure to govern ourselves as 
citizens of a state or nation. Many of the 
present problems of local government would 
be solved readily if citizens would exert 
themselves more vigorously in local affairs. 
* * * 


Modernizing Municipal Machinery 
EW YORK CITY is giving serious 
thought right now to modernizing her 

municipal machinery and the deliberations 

of the charter committee will be watched 
with keen interest by other cities. It is hoped 
that the committee will not err toward too 
high a degree of centralization; there is like- 
lihood of going too far in that direction in 
our larger cities. The wiser course would seem 
to be to decentralize operations and respon- 
sibility to some extent but provide very 
definitely for co-ordinated control—an indis- 
pensable feature in the management of any 
enterprise. Co-ordinated control does not 
mean one-man control in the sense that one 
man should direct and supervise the minute 
details of management, for that would be 


sheer folly, but rather one-man control in 
the sense that he has a full appreciation of 
policy and a comprehensive knowledge of 
what is going on to the end that every activ- 
ity is guided in the direction of an ultimate 
purpose. It is also hoped the commission 
will give thought to the necessity of bringing 
the government close to the people, as close 
in fact as the postal service. Citizens should 
suffer no more inconvenience or delay in con- 
tacting municipal services than is now the 
case in purchasing a postage stamp or a 
money order. 
x * * 


Life, Limb and Property 
S citizens we are more or less satisfied 
to let the lawyers conjure with such 
terms as “life, limb, and property.” Yet 
among the many activities of government 
everyone would agree that the safeguarding 
of life itself comes first in order of impor- 
tance. Why is it then that many local gov- 
ernments are not using sufficiently adequate 
measures to reduce the wholesale slaughter? 
At the present rate of killings the equivalent 
of a fair-sized city, 36,000 men, women, and 
children, will die this year as a result of 
automobile accidents, most of which are pre- 
ventable. In addition to the 31,000 motor 
vehicle fatalities in 1933, there were 1,090,- 
000 non-fatal injuries of which about 90,000 
were permanent, according to the National 
Safety Council. This is a tragic record for 
a civilized country and it is inconceivable 
that city governments should not give more 
attention to this all-important problem even 
though it may call for increased expenditures. 
Decreased budgets in under-manned and in- 
adequately planned municipal traffic divi- 
sions spell human suffering and economic 
loss which far exceed the financial saving 
effected. Every public official in this country 
should read the excellent article by Mr. Wil- 
liams in this issue, in which he discusses 
three principles of safety and how they may 
be applied to this speed mania which seems 
about to consume us. 
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Preparing an Administrative Code 


iy EMMETT L. BENNETT * 


Director, Municipal Reference Bureau, University of Cincinnati 


The nature of an administrative code and the procedure in drafting one are 
discussed here by Mr. Bennett, who has prepared codes for several cities. 


HERE are other administrative codes 

ae te those with which this paper are 
concerned are enacted by municipal 
councils. Subject to, and beyond the provi- 
sions of the charter, they establish the struc- 
ture and govern the operations of the admin- 
istrative agencies of the municipality. If the 
charter is elaborated at great length, there 
may remain very little ground proper to be 
covered in an administrative code. For each 
such code must complement some charter, 
bridging the space between its provisions and 
those matters properly left to administrative 
rules and regulations. As it is a virtue in 
charters to stop with laying down the grand 
design of the municipal government and its 
affairs, leaving to the more flexible power of 
ordinance the determination of many par- 
ticular devices and forms for carrying on the 
ordinary work of the municipality, so is it a 
virtue in administrative codes not to encroach 
upon the field of administrative regulation. 
The code should not be made into a man- 
ual or a compendium of departmental oper- 
ating rules for novice employees. The coun- 
cil ought not to attempt to hand over the 
making of regulations which should operate 
with the force of law upon private citizens, 
affecting their rights, interests, and conven- 
ience, involving choices of principle and pol- 
icy which citizens might wish to question by 
a referendum. Neither should the council 
give the force and rigidity of law to rules of 
internal convenience only which facilitate the 
application of law and the rendering of serv- 
ice, but in no wise affect the position of the 
*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Bennett was executive sec- 
retary, League of Minnesota Municipalities, 1916- 
20; staff member, Chicago Bureau of Public 
Efficiency, 1920-21; Civic League of Cleveland, 
1922-23; legislative aide, Cleveland City Coun- 
cil, 1924-28; since 1928, a member of the facul- 
ties of political science and law, University of 


citizens for whom government is carried on. 
To draw the lines aright requires careful 
study in each case. 

A municipality may have administrative 
code material in its ordinances and yet no 
semblance of a complete code. There may be 
at the beginning of the building code, for 
example, a series of administrative sections, 
including those establishing the title of the 
enforcing office and of its chief, its internal 
organization, salaries of its personnel, sched- 
ules of permit and inspection fees, and, later, 
exact methods and formulae for design, con- 
struction, and tests. These last belong in the 
building code and not elsewhere. The build- 
ers who are held to observe, and the inspec- 
tors whose duty it is to enforce the building 
code need all such provisions governing the 
art of the builder together. The like is true 
of the sanitary code and of other chapters of 
ordinances. But this need does not extend 
to the provisions fixing salaries, prescribing 
the structure and general authority and re- 
sponsibility of the building office, and de- 
fining its place in the general administrative 
establishment. These are items which bear 
not immediately upon the citizen who builds 
a house or is ordered to abate a nuisance. 
They are essential parts of a single problem, 
that of the general structure and functioning 
of the public forces. The chief administrator 
must have all such parts within a single 
view, if he is to understand their interactions, 
to correlate their operations and to be able 
intelligently to make, or to recommend, 
changes therein. The ordinance provisions 


Cincinnati, and director of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Bureau at the city hall. Mr. Bennett drafted 
administrative codes for the school board and the 
city in Cleveland, and for Cincinnati and Hamil 
ton, Ohio. He is draftsman and secretary of the 
National Municipal League’s administrative code 
committee. 
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needful in this view should therefore be as- 
sembled into one body from which other pro- 
visions should be excluded. 

The administrative code is that body of 
ordinance which establishes the structure, 
defines the powers and relations of its parts, 
and sets out procedures in which the para- 
mount interest is that of the municipality in 
its corporate capacity, and the direct effect 
upon other parties slight or non-existent. 

The first task of one who sets out to pre- 
pare an administrative code is the same in 
every municipality. He must familiarize him- 
self thoroughly with superior law, beyond the 
power of the council to change; to-wit, the 
city charter, state statutes so far as they ap- 
ply, and relevant provisions, if any there 
be, of the state constitution. If any of these 
speak to subjects he would treat, they con- 
trol him, and he must either be silent or con- 
form, however unwise he may think the para- 
mount law. This done, he will usually pro- 
ceed in one or another of two general modes, 
according to the situation in which he works. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


The variety of particular situations is of 
course beyond numbering; but all useful pur- 
poses will be served by examining two typical 
cases. In the first we consider a city in which 
the existing order is structurally and proced- 
urally satisfactory. An administrative code 
is wanted not as an incident to changes, for 
none are contemplated; it is prepared to sup- 
ply the lack of a complete and coherent legal 
basis for the existing establishment. 

In this situation, perhaps the first thing 
for one to do is to make a complete and ac- 
curate plan of the existing organization, and 
a schedule of procedures appropriate to his 
code. With this in mind and on paper one 
has a pattern by which to arrange pertinent 
administrative code provisions which he now 
sorts out of the miscellaneous body of ordi- 
nances—he must search them all, thoroughly. 
When his search is finished, the further steps 
appear clearly. Here is an obvious gap hith- 
erto unfilled merely because nothing had oc- 
curred to direct attention to it. Here is the 
same provision repeated in a dozen places 
by reason of the prior disorganization of the 
material; with a slight recasting one state- 
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ment of it can be made to suffice all uses. Here 
the bringing together of several related pro- 
visions reveals a conflict not observed before; 
careful revision can correct it. Here our 
assembly discloses variances of detail de- 
velopment in situations of similar nature; 
the opportunity offers to make all conform to 
the best. We discover that the nomenclature 
is unrelated to the general character of the 
organization. We see that the composition 
is in as many styles as the dates of the sev- 
eral ordinances we have culled. The work 
which remains to be done is just good, or- 
dinary composition: The omissions are to 
be supplied; superfluous material to be 
trimmed out; conflicts reconciled; sub-stand- 
ard details replaced with better; and mean- 
ingless variances superseded by a firm and 
uniform style. Then, voila, your code. 

Situations of the other type may be 
illustrated by supposing a council-manager 
charter, with a minimum of provision for 
subordinate organizations, was adopted to 
replace an old, extremely decentralized, 
weak-mayor scheme, with a profusion of 
boards and commissions and committees 
sharing the directions of affairs in character- 
istic disorder. Few old administrative or- 
dinances will prove worth salvaging. The 
administrative code should be written as a 
practically whole new thing; a repealer will 
dispense with the old. 

But no writing can yet be done. The writ- 
ing of a code is impossible in the absence of 
the design of the plan to which the code is to 
give a legal embodiment. Until the prin- 
cipal outlines are determined, upon which the 
new administrative organization is to be 
constructed, there is nothing to write. If the 
new organization is not built as a whole, but 
sporadically in parts, no code can be written 
until all the parts are finished. Ordinances 
can be written to match each completed por- 
tion, but they will remain as fragments until 
the completion of the structure makes pos- 
sible their integration into a code. But let 
us suppose that an entire and well-conceived 
plan is ready to be given force, as soon as its 
proper code may be drafted and enacted. 
The draftsman has his pattern and his sub- 
stance, and has old provisions neither to aid 
nor to annoy him. The problems which re- 
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main are mainly of language and of arrange- 
ment. The language problems are common to 
all legislative expression and cannot be pre- 
sented in the space now available. As to 
arrangement, a few suggestions are ventured. 


ARRANGEMENT OF CODE 


Whether the administrative code is to be 
part of a general code or is to stand by itself, 
it seems to have three major branches. Each 
may constitute a chapter in the code of or- 
dinances, or if all must share the space of a 
single chapter, as many divisions may be 
indicated in it. 

The first such chapter or division would 
treat the administrative organization. Re- 
ferring to a list in a convenient order of all 
the officers, departments, divisions, bureaus, 
or sections to be dealt with or established, 
certain provisions should be prepared appro- 
priate to each, as uniform in style and con- 
tent as the circumstances permit. Let us 
start with the city manager. Since the office 
is established and its powers outlined in the 
charter, a very few auxiliary sections will 
carry all that should be said. Now if a de- 
partment is to be created, with a fairly com- 
plex subordinate organization and multi- 
farious duties, it is suggested that in a single 
section provisions be set forth: (1) estab- 
lishing the department; (2) naming by title 
the officer by whom it is to be administered 
and controlled, subject to the direction and 
supervision of the city manager; and (3) 
indicating in brief, concise, general terms the 
duties and functions to be performed by the 
department. 

If in a situation not so clear as that sup- 
posed, it becomes necessary to provide in the 
second item a statement of a more compli- 
cated set of official relations, it may be well 
to separate the third item into another sec- 
tion. The great objection to so doing is that 
matters which should never be separated in 
consideration may drift apart, that their con- 
tinuity and immediate relationship may be 
seemingly broken by a subsequent amend- 
ment unthinkingly numbered into the inter- 
vening space. The items named are so close 
one to another that no provision concerning 
any of them should ever be changed unless 
the effect of the changes upon the others be 
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considered. The duties to be assigned to 
code-established divisions of the department 
should not be here enumerated but should be 
included by reference only. 

Next should follow sections similarly 
drawn, each establishing in the department 
one such division; substituting the depart- 
mental officer as the controlling and super- 
vising authority. When all divisions are dis- 
posed of, go on to the next department, and 
so on until the chapter is complete. If by 
charter it is necessary that the council fix the 
number of positions in an office, it may be 
done here. Unless so constrained, it is better 
to leave them out of the ordinances entirely. 
The manager can fix them as needed, and 
the council in its appropriations can control 
him in so doing. Nor should we admit into 
this chapter sections about other personnel 
matters, or about procedures; unless we de- 
termine against it in the beginning, we may 
do this without realizing it. These matters 
belong in the following chapters, however 
naturally they occur to us as we write the 
sections of this. 

The next chapter deals with personnel. 
No one can draw its outline until he has 
studied the civil service provisions of the 
charter, both for what they settle, and for 
what they commit to the rule-making power 
of the personnel authority. Even in an amply 
written charter there are likely to be left 
some questions of general policy which can 
best be settled by ordinance—occasionally a 
few conditions governing the making of ap- 
pointments remain to be clearly stated; 
nearly always some working conditions may 
best be fixed by ordinance, as residence, 
working hours, outside employment, leaves 
and vacations, bonds, and the like. Then 
come the salary schedules. And the chapter 
may be closed with pension and retirement 
provisions. 

The third chapter of the code may now be 
devoted to procedures controlling the city 
officers in certain situations and transactions. 
Not every procedure should be written here, 
nor every minute detail of those which are 
so written. The character of those to be in- 
cluded may be gathered by considering some 
instances: the advertising, award, and exe- 
cution of contracts; purchasing and sales 
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procedures and stores administration; the 
safe-keeping, deposit, and investment of pub- 
lic funds; debt and sinking fund adminis- 
tration; and any others of equal magnitude 
and solemnity. 

It may appear that the foregoing observa- 
tions are rather general for one alone who 
has to go about to write his first administra- 
tive code. For one thing, space is lacking. 
For when one presents a large outline, he 
must accompany it with ample notes to show 
the uses of each particular item, and to warn 
against the perils and pitfalls of using items 
in situations for which they are not designed. 
It is possible to obtain codes from certain 
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cities. There is a hope that the National Mu- 
nicipal League presently will issue a model 
administrative code. But no model, nor any 
number of them, can do more than assist in 
the task as it shapes itself in each municipal- 
ity. There is no way of avoiding the thorough 
exploration of local needs, resources, tradi- 
tions, and prejudices, forsooth. The art con- 
sists In recognizing what elements out of 
models and out of local materials can be 
combined into a coherent, adequate, and 
workable administrative code, and in achiev- 
ing a skillful combination thereof, without 
including irrelevant or inferior materials 
therein. 


Trials of Building a Municipal Light Plant 


City Manager, Piqua, Ohio 


Refusal of the private power company to make equitable rate adjust- 
ments led the city to build its own light plant, writes Mr. Whitney, 
who outlines in this article the three-year battle which followed. 


HE municipally owned light and power 

plant in Piqua, Ohio, a city with a pop- 

ulation of 16,000, has been in operation 
for about nine months. The cost of the plant, 
$810,000, will be paid from earnings in fif- 
teen years, and still make a substantial profit, 
although the rates are an average of 30 per 
cent lower than those formerly charged by 
the private power company. This plant is 
the only municipal steam electric plant that 
has been constructed as a complete unit in 
this country during the last several years. 
The three-year battle between the city and 
the private power company is described in 
this article. 

The Piqua city council in September, 1930, 
requested the Dayton Power and Light Com- 
pany (subsidiary of the Columbia system) 
to reduce its rates. When the company failed 


*F-p:ror’s Note: Mr. Whitney is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, 1924; was a staff 
member of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research, 1924-25; city manager, Westerville, 
Ohio, 1925-29; and city manager of Piqua since 
1929, 


to consider this request, the council a few 
weeks later demanded a rate reduction and a 
cut was made averaging less than 15 cents 
per month for residential consumers. The re- 
duction did not apply to commercial and 
industrial consumers, nor to street and other 
municipal lighting. The power company 
stated that they could not further reduce 
rates, in fact they thought they would lose 
money. The next step was the submission of 
a petition to the city council in January, 
1931, signed by one thousand citizens asking 
for an engineering survey to determine a 
fair and equitable rate and the practicability 
of a municipal plant. The power company 
evidently did not want its exorbitant rates 
exposed because it attempted to prevent such 
a survey from being authorized. 

The survey, undertaken early in 1931 by 
Burns & McDonnell Engineering Company, 
showed that a complete electric light steam 
generating plant and distribution and street 
lighting system costing as much as $900,000 
could not only pay for itself in eight years, 
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but at the same time could save the con- 
sumers over $100,000 per year in reduced 
rates. | This estimate was based upon 1930 
volume of business and no competition. | 
The survey also revealed that the valuation 
of the power company’s electric properties in 
Piqua was $1,600,000 for rate making pur- 
poses. 

Again, the power company was asked by 
the city council to consider the possibility of 
lower rates. The power company, completely 
ignoring the request, immediately attacked 
the engineers’ report as being false and mis- 
leading and claimed that such a plant could 
not be built for less than $1,400,000, a claim 
the company was unable to substantiate. 
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rejected pleas for further rate reductions, it 
was decided to submit the question of build- 
ing a municipal light plant to the voters. 
After a spirited campaign the voters, by a 
two-to-one majority at the November elec- 
tion in 1931, authorized a bond issue of 
$810,000 to construct a municipal electric 
generating plant and distribution system. 
Having received a mandate from the vot- 
ers, city officials promptly proceeded to carry 
out plans for construction of the plant. The 
power company, however, immediately spon- 
sored a campaign designed to delay, and, if 
possible, to kill the project. This campaign 
was successful to the extent of delaying the 
completion of the project by approximately 


COMPARISON OF Cost OF ELECTRICITY AND NET PRoFIt IN 13 CITIES WITH 
MUNICIPALLY OWNED PLANTS AND THE PRIVATE PLANT IN PIQUA 


City Cost of Net Profic? 
) Population 31 K.W.H.! 1929 1930 
Holland, Michigan . .... 14,339 $1.42 $130,775 $130,001 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin .... 22,963 1.44 135,086 143,348 
Logansport, Indiana __.. 18,508 1.55 149,099 158,198 
Hastings, Nebraska . .. 15,490 1.55 102,139 103,136 
Frankfort, Indiana . 12,196 1.55 104,914 107,077 
Hannibal, Missouri . .. 22,761 1.65 132,271 109,416 
Grand Island, Nebraska 18,041 1.67 72,089 96,580 
Fremont, Nebraska . _ 11,407 1.69 75,013 82,387 
Bellefontaine, Ohio .. 9,543 1.70 54,608 40,937 
Coffeyville, Kansas . ... 16,188 1.86 68,787 77 324 
Crawfordsville, Indiana _ 10,355 1.86 145,199 127,603 
Columbia, Missouri . 14,967 2.16 171,299 200,408 
Peru, Indiana . * . 12,730 2.17 104,167 110,328 
Piqua, Ohio cnsavenaiie 16,009 2.31 No profit for Piqua 
? According to the power company 31 K. W. H. was average amount of electricity used in Piqua households in 1930. 
* Net profit is the amount left after meeting all operating expenses, overhead charges, and interest and bond requirements. 


That their attack was entirely unjustified 
was proved later by the fact that the plant 
was built for $810,000. The power company 
next declared that there were no successful 
municipal light plants but this claim was not 
proved by the operating figures taken di- 
rectly from the official records of the mu- 
nicipal plants in thirteen other cities (see 
table above), these cities being the only mu- 
nicipalities of similar size for which compara- 
tive data were available. 

Local electric consumers who were op- 
posed to the exorbitant rates organized the 
Citizens and Taxpayers League, the purpose 
of which was to secure equitable rates either 
through negotiation with The Dayton Power 
and Light Company or by building a mu- 
nicipal plant. When power company officials 


seven months. The nature of this campaign 
is of interest as illustrating the devices that 
can be conceived and utilized by private 
power companies in opposing municipal 
ownership. 

Long drawn-out court proceedings are a 
convenient way of tying up a municipal util- 
ity project. Four suits were brought at 
various times between February and Oc- 
tober, 1932, to restrain the city from pro- 
ceeding with the project. The first of these, 
seeking to prevent the advertisement for bids 
on generating plant equipment, delayed 
progress for approximately five months. The 
decisions of two lower courts in favor of 
the city were upheld by the state supreme 
court. 

A second line of attack involved an at- 
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tempt to prevent the city from financing the 
project. In Ohio the usual procedure for 
financing municipal construction is to issue 
two-year notes in anticipation of a later bond 
issue. The notes are sold and delivered as 
money is needed thereby saving on interest 
charges during construction. 
Following this procedure the 
city entered into a contract with 
the State Teachers’ Retirement 
System wherein the latter 
agreed to purchase $675,000 of 
the two-year notes and to ac- 
cept delivery in installments as 
the city needed the money. 
Through some means or other, 
teachers in all parts of the state 
became acquainted with the 
situation and hundreds of ‘phone 
calls, telegrams, and letters were 
received at the offices of the 
teachers’ retirement system, de- 
manding that the contract be 
repudiated. The trustees did not succumb to 
the propaganda, however, and decided to go 
through with their agreement. 

When this attempt failed an injunction 
suit was brought by a Columbus, Ohio, tax- 
payer to restrain the Teachers’ Retirement 
System from carrying out its contract. Under 
the law the Retirement System could not 
purchase securities involved in litigation and 
the city had to look elsewhere for means of 
financing the project. 

The city then advertised for the sale of 
$480,000 of the $810,000 bonds voted by 
the people. Many bond and investment com- 
panies indicated a desire to purchase Piqua 
light bonds, but as the date for filing bids 
approached interest declined. An investiga- 
tion disclosed that the country had been 
effectively circularized by the Dayton Power 
and Light Company for the purpose of dis- 
couraging the purchase of these bonds. As a 
result no bids were received despite the fact 
that Piqua bonds are generally considered 
high grade securities. Investment companies 
frankly admitted that they could not bid on 
these bonds and thus antagonize New York 
banks and public utility interests, with whom 
they had business transactions. 

After these preliminary disappointments 
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the city finally effected its financing by ar- 
ranging with the various contractors and 
manufacturers to purchase notes in the 
amount of their contracts. Actual construc- 
tion was then started. 

A third device for delaying construction 
was a novel one. The contract 
for furnishing materials and 
constructing the distribution 
system had been awarded to the 
Monroe Electric Company of 
Chicago. This company sublet 
a contract to the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company of New York for 
furnishing materials and equip- 
ment. The Graybar Electric 
Company after shipping $10,- 
090 worth of poles and line 
material refused to make fur- 
ther shipments and actually 
recalled three cars of poles al- 
ready shipped. Within a few 
days twenty-one cedar pole 
companies entered into a price agreement 
setting the price of cedar poles about 20 per 
cent higher than previously quoted. It was 
reported that repudiation of the contract was 
a direct result of pressure brought to bear 
upon the Graybar Company by the Columbia 
Gas and Electric Company and other utilities. 

As a fourth way of halting proceedings 
the power company promised reform. After 
contracts had been awarded, but before con- 
struction had started, the company proposed 
to reduce electric rates about 14 per cent for 
the average residential consumer and 24 per 
cent for street lighting with a three-year con- 
tract attached as a condition to the proposal. 
The proposal was rejected in view of the 
engineers’ report which showed that a plant 
could pay for itself in eight years with rates 
26 per cent below those in effect. A few 
months before the completion of the plant 
the company offered to take over the incom- 
pleted plant, satisfy all contractors, reim- 
burse the city for all outlay, and reduce rates 
on the average of 26 per cent. This proposal 
was not accepted. 

A further attempt at delay appeared in two 
petitions to the city council by a committee 
of taxpayers working in the interests of the 
power company. The first petition asked that 
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construction of the plant be delayed until 
1936. This was sought in the hope that before 
1936 the council-manager charter could be 
repealed and a new administration installed 
in the city hall unfavorable to the municipal 
ownership program. The second petition 
asked that the ordinance authorizing the 
bond issue be resubmitted to the people. 
Both petitions were rejected on the ground 
that the voters had already passed on the 
question by voting two-to-one for the plant. 

As a last resort, when construction was 
nearly completed, the power company went 
to the Ohio Public Utilities Commission re- 
questing that the city be restrained from 
energizing its system on the ground that it 
had violated the construction code. The city 
contended that the Commission had no juris- 
diction over municipal lines but agreed to 
make necessary alterations if the power com- 
pany would do likewise. 

Thus, despite the desperate efforts of the 
power company the municipal plant was 
completed, and dedicated on October 26, 
1933, with an impressive civic celebration in 
which the entire city participated. The power 
plant is a concrete, brick, and steel structure 
built on solid rock entirely above ground sur- 
face. The boilers each with a capacity of 
60,000 pounds of steam per hour operate at 
a steam pressure of 400 pounds. The generat- 
ing equipment consists of two 4,000 K. W. 
turbine generators, with the piping so ar- 
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ranged that each turbine can be operated 
from either boiler. All the most modern ap- 
paratus has been built into the plant. 

The five main primary circuits of the dis- 
tribution system are four-wire three-phase 
and operate at 4,000 volts. All circuits are 
inter-connected through oil circuits and dis- 
connecting switches so that each circuit can 
be sectionalized and fed by any one of the 
other four. The distribution system was put 
underground in the business district. 

But what of the achievement of this hard- 
won municipal utility since October, 1933? 
Although operating in competition with the 
power company, the municipal plant has al- 
ready secured approximately 90 per cent of 
the electric consumers in the city. The larg- 
est industries in the city are on municipal 
lines. The earnings of the plant are already 
sufficient to cover all operating expenses, 
sinking fund and interest charges, and to 
show a surplus with rates averaging 30 per 
cent below those formerly charged by the 
power company. 

It is interesting to note that the cost of 
the Piqua municipal plant and distribution 
system represents an investment of $100 per 
K. W. capacity and $175 per consumer, 
whereas the average claimed capital invest- 
ment in private plants in the United States 
represents an investment of $388 per K. W. 
and $534 per consumer, according to the 
Burns & McDonnell Engineering Company. 


in Traffic Safety 


By SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS * 


Director, Public Safety Division, National Safety Council 


Effective tools for use in reducing traffic accidents are available 
to all city officials ; they need only to use them, says Mr. Williams. 


NE of the chief functions of govern- 
ment is to protect life, limb, and prop- 
erty. Accidents on the streets and 
highways present the greatest hazard to life, 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Williams received the 
degree of C. E. at the University of Wisconsin; 
was an engineer with the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, 1913-18; and since 1918 has been 
with the National Safety Council. He is a mem 


limb, and property today. They take nearly 
three times as many lives as homicides do. 
They take more property than thieves or fire. 
They cost about as much as is spent on all 


ber of the traffic committee of the American En 
gineering Council, and a director of the .nstitute 
of Traffic Engineers. During the early part of 
1934, he served as safety director for the Federal 
CWA in Washington. 
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our schools. Hence city officials are deeply 
interested in traffic accidents and how to get 
results in reducing them. 

We learned long ago that the principles of 
safety are the same whether applied to a buzz 
saw, an automobile, or the kitchen stove. 
They have been aptly called the 
three E’s—Engineering, Educa- 
tion, and Enforcement. First, 
the physical thing involved, in 
this case the automobile and 
the street it travels on, must be 
made as free from danger as is 
reasonably possible. Second, the 
people involved, in this case the 
drivers and also the pedestrians, 
must be taught and trained to 
use these things safely. Third, 
those who do not respond to 
such education must be brought 
under discipline or control by 
the body in charge of the situa- 
tion, in this case the city and 
state governments through their police and 
courts. 

These three parts of a safety program are 
intimately related. Any one of the three alone 
will bring some results but a combination of 
the three will bring a greater result than the 
sum of the three separately. Without a rea- 
sonably good street system, including the 
traffic signals and signs, and traffic regula- 
tions based on engineering studies, it is diffi- 
cult to get very far with either education or 
enforcement. On the other hand, engineering 
improvements alone, such as wide streets, 
simply encourage speeding and result in more 
accidents unless the driving is controlled. 
Education and enforcement are as vitally in- 
terconnected. In one sense a strict enforce- 
ment policy is the best possible educator; 
but in a democracy no police chief or city 
manager can keep up a policy of strict en- 
forcement for very long unless it is backed 
by public opinion, and such backing can be 
had only through education. Also, if 50 per 
cent of the drivers in a community are 
habitual violators, no police department 
could hope to control them; only through 
education can the large majority be made to 
observe the laws voluntarily, and only then 
can the police hope to control the recalci- 
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trant minority. This explains why pedestrian 
control ordinances have failed in numerous 
cases where the attempt to enforce them was 
not preceded and supported by a large dose 
of publicity. 

During the past five years, by watching the 
experience in many cities, we 
have arrived at a pretty definite 
program of what will and what 
will not work. In a city of any 
given size and characteristics 
we can prescribe quite closely 
the specific things that need to 
be done and that can actually 
be done for safety; and we can 
forecast with assurance that on 
the average these measures will 
bring results, a probable 20 or 
25 per cent reduction of acci- 
dents within a year or two, and 
considerably more than that if 
the program is continued. Of 
course, accidents tend to go up 
activity increases, and chance 
plays a big part in the smaller cities, but on 
the average this statement is true. 

How much would it be worth to your city 
to reduce your accidents by 20 per cent? The 
economic value of a human life can be esti- 
mated anywhere from $5,000 to $30,000 or 
more depending on who is doing the estimat- 
ing. On the average we know that for every 
fatality there are about thirty-five non-fatal 
injuries and for every injury there are at 
least four accidents causing property damage 
only. A conservative estimate of the total 
national bill for all these accidents is one 
and one-half billion dollars a year; this rep- 
resents the direct costs only with no allow- 
ance for such items as the cost of delays, loss 
of business and profits, investment in spare 
equipment and the like. This total amounts 
to $50,000 for each death together with the 
attendant thirty-five injuries and 140 or more 
property damage cases. Thus if your city has 
twenty fatalities in a year you may roughly 
figure that your traffic accident cost, fatal 
and non-fatal, is around one million dollars 
per year. Part of this your people pay for 
insurance premiums; part of it represents 
hospital, doctor, and repair bills not covered 
by insurance and paid, often, by the innocent 
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victim or by the community. As just one 
item, there is a cry from hospitals all over 
the land that they are being almost bankrupt 
by the unpaid cost of caring for traffic acci- 
dent sufferers. Communities, of course, pay 
these costs in one way or another. 

If one could prevent four of these twenty 
deaths or 20 per cent, and a similar per cent 
of the non-fatals, $200,000 per year would 
be saved! Of course, not all of that sum 
would be in the bank as money. Some of it 
would be saved at once, such as the hospital 
bills. Some would come back in a couple of 
years through lower insurance rates than 
would be necessary without the saving. Some 
would represent increased comfort for peo- 
ple—the money they would save on repair 
bills would be spent for new cars or other 
comforts. The city budget would benefit in 
no small way because some of the property 
damaged in traffic accidents is city property, 
and seldom can the city collect for such dam- 
age. Traffic would move more smoothly. Best 
of all would be the saving of heartaches in 
the homes. 

How much will all this cost? Many of the 
items in the program we recommend involve 
no out-of-pocket cost at all, merely the use 
of up-to-date methods by the police, engineer- 
ing, and street departments, and the schools. 
Largely this means specialization rather than 
expansion of the personnel. In any city, large 
or small, one member of the police depart- 
ment should be designated as head of an 
accident prevention bureau. Here industry 
has shown the way for twenty years! There 
is hardly an industrial plant of a thousand 
men without a safety director; and there is 
not a city or town that does not have much 
greater accident hazards and many more ac- 
cidents on its streets than will occur in a 
plant of a thousand men. Someone in the 
engineering department should be designated 
city traffic engineer, full-time or part-time, as 
the case may be, to handle the engineering 
part of the traffic job in co-operation with the 
police department. Some individual in the 
school system should be designated safety 
supervisor to see that up-to-date methods 
and materials are used in every class room. 
Finally, the unofficial forces of the com- 
munity should be mobilized to work with 


one another and with the city manager or 
mayor on the educational part of the pro- 
gram through a community safety council or 
safety committee which may be either an in- 
dependent body or attached to the chamber 
of commerce or other strong civic group. 

The outline of specific things to be done by 
these bodies, to get the desired results, has 
been sent to all cities a number of times. 
The cities that enter the National Traffic 
Safety Contest are graded according to the 
following schedule. For small cities, some of 
the items under traffic engineering and traffic 
law enforcement are modified or omitted. 

(1) AccmpENT Recorp—50 points. Motor 
vehicle death rate per 100,000 population for 
the year, including only death from accidents 
within city limits. Reduction in such death rate 
compared with average of three years preceding. 

(2) AccIDENT REPORTING—5 points. Use of 
Standard Traffic Accident Reporting System or 
equivalent. 

(3) Trarric ENGINEERING—10 points. Traf- 
fic engineering facilities; extent and quality of 
the city’s traffic engineering activities; conform- 
ance with recognized standards for traffic si¢- 
nals and signs. 

(4) Trarric Law ENForcEMENT—15 points. 
Conformance with Model Municipal Traffic Or- 
dinance; proper organization of traffic police 
forces; accident investigation; traffic court or 
traffic sessions of court; enforcement directed 
at those violations that cause accidents; report 
number of arrests and summonses and number 
of convictions. 

(5) Cuttp Sarety—10 points. Safety in- 
struction in elementary schools; junior safety 
councils or patrols; safety instruction and ac- 
tivity in high schools; safety activity on summer 
playgrounds and beaches. 

(6) Pustic Epvucation—10 points. News- 
paper publicity; radio traffic safety program; 
street safety posters; safety meetings; special 
campaigns; commercial driving activities. 

(7) COMMUNITY SAFETY ORGANIZATION—10 
points. Community safety council or other body 
carrying on continuous, comprehensive traffic 
safety program. 


A city receiving a perfect score in the 
above schedule would have 110 points. 

Milwaukee, Providence, Grand Rapids, 
Berkeley, Dubuque, Wichita, Norwood and 
many other cities can testify to the results 
that can be obtained by carrying out the 
program indicated in this schedule. The tools 
lie ready for your hands—will you use them? 











W hat the Depression Has Donetothe Schools® 


By NELSON 


3. HENRY! 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


School revenues have been drastically reduced, teacher load increased, 
school terms shortened, and services curtailed or eliminated, while the 
number of pupils has increased, writes Mr. Henry who believes, however, 
that schools may gain through beneficial effects as much as they have lost. 


HE effect of the depression upon the 

public schools of the country is reflected 

in a general way in the statement that 
during the last three or four years expendi- 
tures have been declining while the demand 
for schooling has been increasing. Total ex- 
penditures for the public school systems of 
the United States this year are estimated at 
$563,000,000 less than in 1930 and current 
expenses at $368,000,000 less, although the 
number of pupils in the schools has increased 
by approximately 1,000,000. It is significant 
also that the schools are now manned by 
40,000 fewer teachers than in 1930. Budget 
reductions in certain states are reported at 
from 25 to 40 per cent within this period. 
In the rural areas, particularly, many schools 
have been kept open for shorter terms than 
the minimum required by law and many 
others have been closed entirely. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 1,500,000 children 
of school age have been out of school for a 
significant portion of the past school year. 


CONDITIONS IN City SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Numerous reports and statistical summa- 
ries presented during the last three years in- 
dicate that city school systems have been 
compelled to operate on significantly lower 
budgets than prevailed in 1930. The average 
reduction in current expenses since that time 
has been about 20 per cent. The estimated 
reduction in the number of city school teach- 
ers within this period is reported by the 
* This is the fifth of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done to various munici- 
pal activities. The articles by I. M. Allen and 
Frank A. Jensen prescribe remedies that super- 
intendents of schools can apply in overcoming the 
ill effects of the depression on schools. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Henry received his Ph.D. 


United States Commissioner of Education as 
18,600 or 4.6 per cent of the number em- 
ployed in 1931. These city school systems 
have at the same time reported increased 
enrolments of 250,000. One out of every four 
cities has shortened its school term and half 
of them have been compelled to eliminate 
some important school service. That curtail- 
ment of expenditures has been continuous 
through this period is indicated by the fact 
that 677 cities reporting for the past school 
year disclosed current expense reductions 
for schools of 5 per cent as compared with 
the previous annual budget. The combined 
effect of reduced appropriations and in- 
creased enrolment is shown in a reduction of 
22 per cent in the per capita cost for cur- 
rent expenses from 1932 to 1933. 

Naturally the largest reductions in expen- 
diture have been made in capital outlay. 
The average reduction in appropriations for 
this item as reported for 262 cities in Decem- 
ber, 1933, is given as 80 per cent below the 
1930 figure. In some cities such appropria- 
tions have been eliminated entirely, and 
school building programs have been aban- 
doned or curtailed in many others. 


SALARIES OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 


Reductions in teachers’ salaries as re- 
ported by 363 cities for the past year aver- 
aged 13.7 per cent below the 1930 schedule. 
Salaries have been cut as much as 20 per 
cent in nearly one-fourth of these cities. In 
degree at the University of Chicago; has had 
several years’ experience in public school admin- 
istration, including three years as secretary to the 
Committee on Finance of the Chicago Board of 
Education; and since 1928 has been a member of 
the faculty in the Department of Education at the 
University of Chicago. 
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a few of these same cities the teacher's in- 
come has been further reduced by a short- 
ening of the school term, the full reduction 
in salary amounting to 30 or 40 per cent in 
some instances. A recent survey of 197 city 
school systems indicates that the average re- 
duction in salary for other em- 
ployees of the school system has 
been about 10.8 per cent. When 
administrative officers are con- 
sidered as a class, the salary re- 
duction is reported as 16.5 per 
cent. The present level of 
teacher compensation, according 
to this survey, is approximately 
that which prevailed in 1921. 
From the point of view of per- 
sonal sacrifice, the school em- 
ployee’s losses have been aggra- 
vated in many communities by 
the inability of the school au- 
thorities to pay salaries when 
due. When schools closed in 
1933, the Chicago teachers were “carrying”’ 
the school district for about $22,000,000. 
Cleveland and Milwaukee were behind in 
salary payments to the teachers by $2,500,- 
000 and $1,800,000, respectively. In Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Garfield, New Jersey, and 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, teachers’ salaries 
were in arrears $300,000 or more. 


OTHER WAYs OF REDUCING EXPENSES 


According to a survey reported at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association 
in February, 1934, the five major methods of 
effecting economies in the current expenses 
of 197 city school systems, in order of fre- 
quency, were: (1) reduced salaries; (2) in- 
creased teacher-load; (3) reduced appro- 
priations for supplies and books; (4) elimi- 
nation of teachers; and (5) reduced appro- 
priations for maintenance and operation of 
the school plant. 

An earlier report prepared by the division 
of research of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and including more than a thousand 
cities, indicates that these economy proced- 
ures have prevailed rather consistently 
throughout the period during which retrench- 
ment in school expenditures has been gen- 
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eral and pronounced. According to this re- 
port, 55 per cent of the cities expected to re- 
duce salaries for the year 1932-33. Increased 
teaching load was reported by 39 per cent of 
these cities. Other major economies indi- 
cated were: reduced appropriations for 
school supplies in 35 per cent of 
the cities; reduced appropria- 
tions for maintenance of plant 
in 28 per cent; reduction of 
teaching staff in 21 per cent; 
reduced appropriations for op- 
eration of plant in 18 per cent; 
and reduced appropriations for 
school books in 14 per cent. 
The types of economies indi- 
cated in these reports and char- 
acterized as the more frequent 
methods of dealing with the 
problem in city school systems 
are such as to affect directly the 
employees of the school system 
rather than the pupils in the 
schools. The disadvantages suffered by the 
employees have already been defined as con- 
sisting of salary reductions and delay in re- 
ceiving salary payments. Contractors and 
trades-people have been affected by reduc- 
tions in appropriations for building construc- 
tion and building repairs. Wholesale and 
retail merchants have been affected to the 
extent that their sales to school systems have 
been reduced by smaller appropriations for 
school supplies, textbooks, equipment, and 
construction materials. A recent inquiry 
eliciting replies from 728 cities shows that 
these school systems are expending 33.6 per 
cent less for school books and 33.3 per cent 
less for supplies this year than was spent in 
1930-31. This retrenchment represents a 
reduction in expenditure for books and sup- 
plies of $3,900,000 for the cities reporting, 
although these school systems have enrolled 
150,000 more pupils in their schools. The 
forty cities of this group of over 100,000 pop- 
ulation reported an average reduction in ap- 
propriations for school books of 39 per cent. 


RETRENCHMENTS IN SCHOOL PROGRAM 


From the point of view of educational op- 
portunities to be enjoyed by the children, 
the retrenchments reported indicate consid- 
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erable variability. It is clear that in many 
school systems a definite effort has been made 
to keep the school program intact and to 
effect economies as largely as possible by 
means of salary reductions and smaller ap- 
propriations for material necessities. On the 
other hand, there is evidence that in many 
other cities the retrenchment programs pre- 
cipitated by the depression have resulted in 
elimination or impairment of opportunities 
provided for school children. This is obvi- 
ously the case wherever the school term has 
been shortened, as it has been since 1931 in 
25 per cent of the cities. It is not without 
significance, moreover, that in the beginning 
of the school year just closing, 12.5 per cent 
of a sampling of 363 cities, school superin- 
tendents expected a shorter school term than 
during the preceding year. 

In addition to the general effect of a short- 
er school term, losses in educational oppor- 
tunity have occurred in relation to many 
types of special training for pupils in gen- 
eral and for certain types of pupils requiring 
special kinds of instruction. The following 
data taken from a report prepared after the 
schcols opened last year indicate the extent 
and degree of reduction in school opportuni- 
ties of specialized types. 

REDUCTION IN CERTAIN TYPES OF SCHOOL 

TRAINING IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
From 1931 To 1933.* 








| Per cent 
Number | Of cities 
Schools or classes relating to of cities |feducing or 


reporting |¢liminating 
this work 


Physically handicapped children) 1933 | 99 


Home making 654 12.8 
Industrial arts 630 13.0 
Physical education 696 15.6 
Mentally handicapped children.| 321 15.6 
| ss tnglecdaimapieede 632 16.2 
Music pues 722 19.2 
Kindergartens 404 19.8 
Playgrounds and _ recreation 502 20.3 
Continuation work 181 32.1 
Americanization . 247 34.5 
Summer schools 240 | 41.3 
Night schools and adult classes 266 | 42.5 


* Data trom Research Balletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XI, No. 4, November, 1933, p. 109. 


According to data presented in the above 
table, reductions in special opportunities for 
physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren have occurred in a relatively small num- 
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ber of schools, while opportunities for adults, 
aliens, summer school students, and contin- 
uation school pupils have been affected by 
economy measures in more than 30 per cent 
of the cities reporting. With the exception 
of the reduction of playground and recrea- 
tion programs in one-fifth of the cities, the 
other phases of the school program affected 
are those which are generally provided for 
during the regular school day and under the 
direction of the regular teaching staff. 

As a whole the list indicates that retrench- 
ments have been attempted quite generally 
in relation to those subjects of the curricu- 
lum and those types of school training which 
are intended to broaden and enrich the school 
program. The obvious explanation is the fact 
that these special opportunities and types of 
training usually require additional teachers 
because such teaching cannot conveniently 
be provided within the program of regular 
classroom teachers in the elementary schools. 
In the secondary schools, the elimination of 
any one of the special types of training would 
likewise make possible a reduction in the 
teaching staff. It is reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that the reports of curtailment of 
school programs in these special fields does 
not necessarily imply an attack upon their 
value in the school program. While it is true 
that much has been written in deprecation 
of these activities as they have commonly 
prevailed in the public schools of American 
cities, their elimination from the school pro- 
gram under the stress of financial difficul- 
ties has been facilitated by reason of the fact 
that such training is ordinarily provided in 
special classes. The pathetic aspect of the 
situation is that the social values of these 
special features of the school program are 
not more generally recognized. They have 
been dropped from the program of many 
school systems with little advantage for 
economy, when other measures could have 
effected even larger financial savings without 
serious impairment of the training of the 
children requiring these services. 

In a few cities the economy measures 
adopted have affected practically every phase 
of the school program. The notorious ex- 
ample of this type of economy procedure is 
the case of Chicago. In July, 1933, the Chi- 
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cago Board of Education adopted a set of 
resolutions requiring sweeping changes in 
the organization and administration of the 
city school system and materially reducing 
the educational opportunities previously pro- 
vided for the school population of that city. 
Expenditures had already been reduced by a 
15 per cent salary cut at the time of the 
adoption of the 1933 school budget and by a 
later decision to close the schools two weeks 
early in June and open two weeks late in 
September in that year. The following tab- 
ulation gives a general view of the major 
modifications of the school program as pre- 
scribed by the 1933 retrenchment order of 
the school board. 

(1) The city junior college was abolished. 

(2) One-half of the kindergartens were 
closed. 

(3) All continuation schools were closed ex- 
cept the apprentice school. 

(4) Manual training and household arts 
courses were eliminated from the elementary 
school program. 

(5) The vocational guidance bureau, the bu- 
reau of special schools, and the bureau of cur- 
riculum were abolished. 

(6) The number of elementary school prin- 
cipals was reduced by one-half, each remaining 
principal being assigned to two or more elemen- 
tary schools. 

(7) The number of assistant superintendents 
was reduced from five to three, and the number 
of district superintendents reduced from ten to 
five. 

(8) The position of dean in the high schools 
was abolished. 

(9) The number of physical education teach- 
ers in high schools was reduced 50 per cent. 

(10) It was ordered that all high school 
teachers should teach a minimum of seven pe- 
riods per day. 

In addition to the above items, a number 
of other changes and curtailments were or- 
dered, practically every one of which affected 
a larger or a smaller number of pupils in the 
schools. One notable feature of this program 
was the sudden abandonment of the junior 
high school plan of organization which had 
been instituted in 1924 and which had been 
gradually extended until there were approx- 
imately thirty junior high schools in the city. 
A general result of this retrenchment plan 
was the reduction of the teaching staff by 
approximately 1,400. The significant feature 
of the action of the board of education in 


Chicago lies in the fact that apart from sal- 
ary reductions and the discharge of employ- 
ees, practically every step taken has resulted 
in eliminating or reducing either the educa- 
tional opportunities afforded the children 
or the facilities previously provided for su- 
pervising and improving the instruction of- 
fered in the schools. 


SoME BENEFICIAL Errects EXPECTED 


While school employees have sustained 
hardships from loss of position, salary reduc- 
tion, or delay in salary payments, and while 
educational opportunities have unquestion- 
ably been reduced if not denied altogether 
for many of the children and youth in our 
cities, it is already apparent that the schools 
have a chance to profit in certain respects 
from the experiences forced upon them by 
the depression. One of the major forms of 
economy practiced during this period is that 
of providing instruction in classes of larger 
size. Two important advantages to the pu- 
pils will probably ensue. In the first place, 
the pupils will of necessity do their work in 
larger measure independently, the advantage 
of which is obvious. In the second place, 
weaker teachers will fall by the wayside un- 
der the more exacting demands of larger num- 
bers of more active students, and their places 
will be taken by more competent instructors. 
The financial significance of this change is 
likewise impressive when it is noted that it is 
in the secondary schools that this change is 
most marked. Moreover, all of the increase 
in public school enrolment in the past five 
years is accounted for by increased attend- 
ance in the secondary schools. Rapidly de- 
clining opportunities for employment pre- 
sage further increases in high school attend- 
ance and are exerting a growing pressure 
upon city school systems to extend the sec- 
ondary school program to the junior college 
level. 

The challenge to the schools is to devise 
plans for better training for the youth of the 
cities and to provide such training on a less 
expensive basis than has heretofore prevailed 
in the secondary schools. The experimental 
work now going on in large class instruction 
and in simplification of the program of stud- 
ies gives promise of an extension of educa- 
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tional opportunities for the youth of our cit- 
ies on a scale that could not likely be real- 
ized in terms of traditional practices in the 
secondary schools. An example of this type 
of improvement in school organization is af- 
forded by the recent establishment in Chi- 
cago of three new type junior colleges to re- 
place the old college which was closed last 
year. For these new colleges, a program is 
being worked out around a core of general 
courses in the major fields of study which 
will provide an adequate basis for the com- 
pletion of the general education of all youth 
who are capable and desirous of doing the 
work, as well as for admission to higher cur- 
ricula by those whose abilities and interests 
lie in this direction. It is estimated that the 
per pupil cost will not exceed one-third the 
cost under the college program formerly 
maintained. 

Another advantage which the schools are 
realizing from the consideration necessarily 
given to the school programs and school costs 
during the depression arises from the fact 
that the public has become much better ac- 
quainted with its schools during this period. 
The burden of heavy taxes focused attention 
upon every type of public service, especially 
those services which involve large expendi- 
tures. While the demand for tax reduction has 
taken its toll from the schools as well as from 
other public services, the effects of changes in 
the school programs have been promptly felt 
in the homes of the children whose opportun- 
ities have been curtailed. As a result, the 
schools are in a better position before the 
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public today than ever before; and reports 
of the restoration of school services are com- 
ing in from many quarters. 

Better methods of handling the business 
affairs of school systems are also being re- 
ported. Improved budgetary procedure, pur- 
chasing, accounting, and financial adminis- 
tration are clearly in evidence. A recent re- 
port mentions twenty-four cities in which 
some plan for renting textbooks has been es- 
tablished, in some instances as a method of 
economy for the school system, and in some 
instances to relieve parents of the burden of 
purchasing textbooks. 

School administration is more definitely 
regarded as a technical type of public serv- 
ice than previously. Most of the serious blun- 
ders in economy procedure have been made 
by boards of education either over the pro- 
test or without the advice of the superin- 
tendent. It is a significant fact that many 
school superintendents are now proceeding 
without interference to repair the damage 
caused by the precipitous actions of unin- 
formed board members. The schools will 
probably never face such hazards again as 
many of them were subjected to during this 
depression, because the public will require 
that the intricate problems of budgetary ad- 
justments be left to trained school officials 
whenever such adjustments become neces- 
sary. 

All things considered, it is at least a rea- 
sonable hope that in the long run city school 
systems may gain as much as they have lost 
from the effects of the depression. 


REMEDIES AS PRESCRIBED BY TWO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


Need for Improved Administrative 
Techniques 
By I. M. ALiLen 
Superintendent of Schools, Highland Park, 
Michigan 
EMEDIES for the critical situation in 
which public schools have been placed by 
the depression fall under two classifications: 
(1) better revenue legislation for schools, 
e. g. more adequate state and national sup- 
port, and the acquisition of added sources of 


income; and (2) improving administrative 
technique to the point of securing more or 
equally good service for the same or less 
money. This latter plan is generally referred 
to as school economies through efficient ad- 
ministration and management. 

The writer will confine himself to enumer- 
ation of items under the second classification. 
All that can be done in this brief article is 
to state in outline some of the possibilities 
of providing more economical administrative 
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practices in public school management. Illus- 

trations of each of the principles stated below 

may be found in Bulletin No. 22, School 

Economies, published by Michigan Educa- 

tion Association, Lansing, Michigan. The 

writer with several others furnished the ma- 
terial for this bulletin. 

I. BETTER FINANCING AND ACCOUNTING. 

(1) Criteria for planning and executing a 
budget: (a) plan a budget to meet cuts in 
assessed valuation, (b) plan a budget based 
on anticipated cash income, (c) live within 
the planned budget, (d) reduce if necessary 
the expenditures under planned budget to 
meet unexpected decrease in income and (e) 
place any necessary short term loans within 
the budget of the succeeding year. 

(2). A plan for maintenance cost account- 
ing determines economy in using maintenance 
crews or outside contractor. 

(3) Operating service should be consid- 
ered in terms of units of work. For example, 
janitorial services should be based upon ex- 
penditures per square feet of surface to be 
cleaned rather than lump sum of money to 
be appropriated. 

(4) A perpetual inventory of purchases 
enables the purchasing agent to recognize 
bargains. 

(5) The insurance program should be 
adapted to the character of the school plant. 
In fireproof buildings losses from fire are 
negligible and boards of education may profit- 
ably carry their own insurance. 

(6) School revenue may often be in- 
creased by requiring prompt collections of 
interest and tax payments from municipal 
treasurers. 

(7) School authorities should provide a 
plan of discounting bills. 

(8) Reorganization of sinking funds may 
result in large savings. 

Il. BeTTER MANAGEMENT OF SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES CONNECTED WITH THE OPER- 
ATION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS. 

(1) Standards and specifications produce 
savings. 

(2) Standardization of supplies permits 
smaller stocks, greater savings and less ex- 
pense in handling. 

(3) The purchase of supplies should fol- 
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low commodity markets. 

(4) Substitution of less expensive mate- 
rials does not always decrease the quality of 
classroom work. 

(5) Reorganization of operating activities 
by installing labor saving machinery may re- 
sult in unusual economies. 
Ill. Better EpucATIONAL 

WITHIN THE SYSTEM. 

(1) The higher teacher load under skill- 
ful teachers is undoubtedly a great economy 
without loss of certain types of efficiency. 
If adequate personal guidance within the 
system is provided the handicap of the large 
class may be compensated. 

(2) The platoon type of organization 
within the elementary system is more eco- 
nomical than the usual departmentalized sys- 
tem, and offers more opportunity for per- 
sonal guidance since the home room teacher 
has the pupil for one half of the school day. 

(3) Curriculum research indicates that 
high school courses can be reduced in num- 
ber and the quality of the work improved. 

(4) The key-teacher plan may result in 
saving instructional expense. Key-teachers 
who teach and act as chairmen of depart- 
ments under the leadership of outside ex- 
perts, who visit the departments two or three 
times per year, cut down the expense of su- 
pervision. 

(5) Pay teachers who perform special 
services such as coaching a bonus rather than 
cut down the regular number of classes as- 
signed to teachers. 

Finally, it should be said that schools of 
the future will probably not cost less money 
but more money. If however, we have learned 
to eliminate waste, the economy lessons of 
the depression will not have been learned in 
vain. 


ORGANIZATION 


Larger Classes and Better Financial 
Practices 
By FRANK A. JENSEN 
Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, Illinois 
N searching for remedies for the ill ef- 
fects of the depression on schools we 
must look first to administration and super- 
vision. Eleven years ago Rockford had 
twenty elementary school supervising prin- 
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cipals in as many buildings, ranging from 
eight to sixteen rooms each. These princi- 
pals had little special training for this work 
outside of their experience in the classrooms 
of the elementary schools. As _ principals 
dropped out of the profession, the board of 
education asked a principal to take two ele- 
mentary schools and in each school the sixth 
grade teacher was appointed as assistant 
principal with some clerical duties assigned, 
but continuing in charge of the sixth grade. 
An addition in salary was granted this sixth 
grade teacher for the extra work. 

During the past ten years, the number of 
full-time supervising principals has been re- 
duced from twenty to ten, cutting the ex- 
pense of this service about 40 per cent. At 
present, the typical load for an elementary 
supervising principal is to have charge of 
two buildings with a combined enrollment of 
about 670 pupils under twenty teachers. With 
our present set-up the number of principal- 
ships can ultimately be reduced to eight. No 
new members are added to the corps unless 
they have had special training for the work 
and hold at least a Bachelor degree. It 
seems quite clear that we can all look over 
our supervisory corps and possibly cut down 
on the personnel. Today our teachers are 
trained for their work and need less of the 
old time supervision where the supervisor 
taught the class once every two weeks for the 
regular teacher. 

Our teacher’s load in terms of number of 
pupils in 1923 was seventeen in the second- 
ary schools and twenty-six in the elementary 
schools. The next year the load was increased 
as teachers dropped out of the system and 
this program was continued until at present 
the load is thirty pupils for secondary schools 
and thirty-five for elementary schools. It is 
quite evident that a large saving was made. 
But part of that saving was used in increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries and the result has been 
that we have increased the qualifications of 
our corps and the efficiency of the schools. 

These are two concrete examples that have 
been operative in the Rockford schools over 
a period of ten years. Of course, the ques- 
tion will be raised by many that our load 
may be too heavy, but my answer is that we 
will have to train supervisors and teachers 
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who can carry such a load and perhaps 
larger ones. Many teachers are capable of 
doing a good job of teaching with a forty- 
pupil class while others can handle only thirty 
pupils. In the future perhaps, we will seek 
teachers who can handle effectively the lar- 
ger class. The last word has not been said 
about the optimum class size but researches 
to date seem to indicate that the average and 
bright pupils make better or as good progress 
in a large class as in the small class, while 
the slow or dull pupils do better in small 
classes. Opportunity classes can take care 
of the slow pupils. 

The method of financing schools is surely 
due for a critical analysis. I will just con- 
sider one phase of it, namely: the issuing of 
tax anticipation warrants for current ex- 
penses. I have in mind a school system of 
about 90,000 population which has in its 
budget each year anticipated about 75 per 
cent of its tax levy for operating expenses 
and paid about $50,000 interest each year on 
these warrants. In other words, this school 
district pays out each year about $50,000 in 
order to be one year behind in its financing. 
This money does not buy one ton of coal, pay 
janitor or teacher, or buy a textbook. Our 
attention must be focused on this issue in IIli- 
nois until each taxing unit is forced to work 
itself out of the present predicament and get 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

In our present school situation in the 
United States, it is evident that equal school 
opportunities do not exist for all children. 
The unequal taxable wealth back of each 
child in each state indicates that the states 
must assume a greater part in the financing 
of the schools of the state. The state should 
assume the major responsibility for the edu- 
cation of its children. Perhaps it is time in 
Illinois for the setting up of an educational 
commission which will employ expert advice 
and make a fact-finding survey of the Illinois 
school system, and in view of this survey 
make a new statement of the minimum edu- 
cational program for every child in the State, 
with a revamped scheme of administration 
and a financial set-up that will equalize the 
educational opportunities for all the chil- 
dren. There is need also for evolving a plan 
for federal aid for this purpose. 
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Why a Research Bureau in the City Hall? 


By JOSEPH W. BEACH * 


Mayor of Hartford, Connecticut 


A research bureau can be a most important staff agency, writes Mr. Beach 
who indicates in this article how it can aid in improving administration. 


HE city council of Hartford recently 

appropriated $10,000 for the estab- 

lishment of a municipal research de- 
partment in the city hall for a period of one 
year, to ascertain the value of this new ac- 
tivity, before placing it on a permanent 
basis. An experienced research director has 
been appointed, and if the idea is successful, 
as I think it shall be, it is likely that next 
year the department will be made permanent. 
I advocated such a project last fall when 1 
was running for election as mayor, thinking 
1 had a new idea. However, I soon learned 
that quite a number of cities either had es- 
tablished a bureau of their own or had the 
assistance of an independent, privately sup- 
ported bureau of governmental research out- 
side the city hall. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of the advantage of having a research 
bureau in the city hall. Of course, I realize 
that if it is to be successful it must be a con- 
tinuing and permanent division completely 
divorced and protected from political pres- 
sure. 

I cannot imagine how anyone can possi- 
bly expect the chief executive of any city, 
elected for a two-year term, to become ac- 
quainted over night with the details of ad- 
ministration. For example, the city of Hart- 
ford, a $360,000,000 corporation, expends 
over $10,000,000 a year in the conduct of 
numerous essential services. If the mayor is 
not re-elected after the two-year term, there 
is a complete change in executive policy, and 
in legislative policy, too, if the council is not 
re-elected. How could any private corpora- 
tion continue in business with a complete 





* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Beach, elected mayor of 
Hartford in 1933, studied at Williams College 
and the University of Virginia; was president, 
Hartford board of education, 1926-31; and since 
1929 has been president and treasurer of an in- 
surance company. 


change in directors, executives, and policies 
every two years ? These were my thoughts 
early this year when I became mayor. 

Immediately upon taking office certain 
other elected officials and I were confronted 
with the task of preparing the budget for 
the coming year. In one month’s time we 
were supposed to acquire a complete and 
intimate knowledge of the operation and 
proper cost of all city activities. Numerous 
hearings were held and the commissioners 
and superintendents of the various depart- 
ments explained their needs, which generally 
called for more money. No one had any 
sound information on how operations could 
be made more efficient or how expenses could 
be reduced without harm to the service. The 
chief executive and councilmen had no one 
to whom they could turn for impartial, ex- 
pert advice. How were we to know whether 
or not the information given by the depart- 
ment heads was correct? Perhaps some de- 
partments were endeavoring to obtain all the 
money possible in order to function com- 
fortably without being forced to figure out 
how and where they might economize. This 
is only one of the many instances in which 
a research bureau in the city hall can be of 
value to municipal officials. Before any funds 
are appropriated, new positions created, or 
new activities undertaken, the research de- 
partment could make a thorough investiga- 
tion and thus become the most valuable staff 
agency for the chief administrator and coun- 
cil. 

Hartford, like many other cities, has spe- 
cial problems that require impartial research 
to obtain the facts on which sound recom- 
mendations can be based. For example, the 
present registration system is too complicated 
and requires a great deal of unnecessary 
work. In what way should this system be 
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corrected and how can the legislature be made 
to realize the need for a change? What is 
wrong with the collection of ashes and rub- 
bish when a private contractor agrees to han- 
dle the job for 90 cents per capita and make 
a profit while the street department wants 
well over one dollar? Why does 
it take $40,680 to operate the 
building department when there 
are practically no building op- 
erations? What is the city 
headed for under our non-con- 
tributory pension system? What 
reserves should the city be set- 
ting up to meet future pension 
demands? For what activities 
should a charge be made and 
how much? Should the city 
charge small fees for some ac- 
tivities now provided free and 
should other fees be increased 
to pay for the cost of the serv- 
ice? These are only a few of the 
problems which can be investigated by a re- 
search department. 

I can think of nothing more necessary in 
most municipalities than a research bureau 
in the city hall. A city needs such an agency 
now more than ever before. Revenues have 
decreased but activities are increasing. Only 
through more effective administration can 
local government continue to function at all. 
Staffs of regular departments are too swamped 
to undertake this responsibility and even if 
they had time, they are too limited in scope 
to analyze problems impartially from every 
point of view. It is essential of course that 
the bureau be kept entirely out of politics, 
and that a well-trained director be appointed 
without regard to politics or residence. I 
should prefer that he be selected from outside 
the city in order that he may have no preju- 
dices and may undertake his work with an 
absolutely impartial mind. He should have 
an intimate knowledge of the principles of 
public administration and the method of 
their application to specific problems. It is 
essential to the success of a research bureau 
in the city hall that it be clearly understood 
from the outset that its function is to gather 
facts, make studies, and draw plans upon an 
entirely impartial, factual, and scientific ba- 
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sis. The research bureau should have no ad- 
ministrative responsibility and should not be 
a tool with which the mayor supervises de- 
partments, but rather an agency co-operating 
with all the department heads, though of 
course primarily under the direction of the 
chief administrator—mayor or 
city manager. Finally, it is es- 
sential that an adequate appro- 
priation be made for the sup- 
port of the bureau. 

As I have already indicated, 
a few other cities have estab- 
lished research departments or 
bureaus in the city hall. Ac- 
cording to the Governmental 
Research Association there are 
official governmental research 
agencies in the following cities: 
New York (office of commis- 
sioner of accounts); Chicago 
(staff of the finance committee 
of the city council); Los An- 
geles (bureau of budget and efficiency) ; 
Boston (finance commission); Minneapolis 
(board of estimate and taxation) ; Cincinnati 
(municipal reference bureau); and Toledo 
(commission of publicity and efficiency). 
Memphis is considering the establishment of 
an official research bureau. In addition to 
these city bureaus, Wayne County (Detroit), 
Michigan and Los Angeles County have es- 
tablished governmental research agencies. 
Cook County (Chicago) Illinois, has for 
many years employed the firm of J. L. Jacobs 
and Company to assist in the preparation of 
the annual budget, to make efficiency sur- 
veys, and to install improved systems and 
procedures. 

The value of governmental research work 
also has been amply demonstrated during the 
past twenty-five years by the thirty-five in- 
dependent privately supported bureaus of 
municipal research which exist in the larger 
cities of the country. These bureaus have de- 
veloped many of the recognized principles of 
municipal organization and fiscal control 
which are in successful operation in many 
cities. 

Since both public and private agencies 
have demonstrated the value of governmen- 
tal research, I anticipate that within the next 
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few years a great many cities will establish 
their own research departments. The results 
of research in certain scientific and engineer- 
ing fields are well known, and when one com- 
pares the vast importance of government 
with the meager amount of research in its 
problems, it is little wonder that cities have 


not made more rapid advancement in improv- 
ing administration. The inevitable result of 
having a research bureau in the city hall will 
be large savings for the city and the improved 
administration of services rendered to citi- 
zens. The research bureau will also be a 
valuable staff agency for the administrator. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Municipal Accounting Examination 
VERY New Jersey certified public ac- 
countant hereafter licensed will have 
passed an examination in municipal account- 
ing. A third day’s work has recently been 
added to the examination and will be devoted 
entirely to the question of municipal account- 
ing. Auditors who wish merely to qualify as 
registered municipal accountants will take 
the third day’s examination only. 


Lower Interest Rates on Municipal 
Bonds 

ECENT sales of municipal bonds disclose 

interest rates far lower than ever re- 
ceived before. The city of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, on June 8 borrowed $400,000 on 
short term tax anticipation notes at an in- 
terest rate of .29 of 1 per cent per annum. 
This is believed to be one of the lowest inter- 
est rates ever obtained by a municipal cor- 
poration on borrowing of any kind. Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, sold $831,000 paving 
bonds maturing from 1935 to 1944 at a net 
interest cost of 1.77 per cent. Hartford, 
Connecticut, sold $200,000 refunding bonds 
at an interest rate of 134 per cent and $225,- 
000 twenty-year sewer bonds at a coupon 
rate of 234 per cent, the first issue at a pre- 
mium of $180 and the latter at a premium of 
$873. The city of Denver, Colorado, early 
this year sold $500,000 relief bonds with a 
coupon rate of 3.65 per cent which was the 
best price ever received on its bonds. On 
June 4, 1934, Denver offered the same 
amount of relief bonds maturing from 1944 


to 1949. These sold at a coupon rate of 3.25 
per cent and a premium of $2,288. Tax col- 
lections in Denver are 3 per cent ahead of 
1933. The city of Binghamton, New York, 
sold $190,000 improvement bonds on June 
14, 1934, at a coupon rate of 1.75 per cent 
and a premium of $40.09, which is also an 
excellent price. The city of Binghamton had 
carefully prepared a prospectus showing the 
financial condition of the city and distributed 
it to various parties interested in bidding on 
the bonds. 


Bond House Questionnaires 


HE Investment Bankers Association of 

America, co-operating with the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, has revised its 
model questionnaire to be used by investment 
bankers in requesting financial information 
from cities. The latter association will be glad 
to send a sample copy of this form to any 
public official. Since officials are generally 
called upon by innumerable investment 
houses to make reports of slightly different 
nature, each requiring special treatment, it 
is suggested that the chief financial officer of 
each municipality make a report on the first 
of each quarter based on the information re- 
quired by this model form, have the material 
mimeographed, and then send this out in 
reply to each request. Since the form has 
been approved by the Investment Bankers 
Association, it should be satisfactory to all 
of the investment dealers. Furthermore, the 
cities will be saved a great deal of time in 
their accounting offices. 
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Housing Shortage Faces American 
Cities 

NE fifth of the nation’s families are liv- 

ing under crowded conditions, pointing 
to a serious housing shortage, according to 
facts revealed by the real property inventory 
sponsored by the United States Department 
of Commerce in twenty cities. More than 60 
per cent of all dwellings in the country are 
shown to be in need of repairs and nearly 3 
per cent are listed as unfit to live in. This 
study is preliminary to a full report on sixty- 
three cities in which real property inventories 
are being made. These findings are further 
supported by facts discovered in housing 
surveys undertaken in various cities through- 
out the country. For example, in Dayton, 
Ohio, the city plan board, on the basis of a 
survey of housing conditions made recently, 
states: “Because of the normal population 
growth of the city, the constant demolition 
of amortized buildings, the ‘undoubling’ of 
families, and the virtual suspension of build- 
ing activities, the city probably will soon be 
faced with a distinct housing shortage.’’— 
CoLEMAN Woopsury, National Association 
of Housing Officials. 


Flint Retains Manager Plan by 
Three-to-One Vote 


Y a three-to-one vote Flint, Michigan, on 
June 4 decided to retain the council- 
manager charter adopted in 1930. A proposed 
mayor-council charter was defeated by more 
than 10,000 votes, ali but ten of the sixty-six 
precincts voting against its adoption. The 
total vote of 19,184 was about three times 
that cast five weeks previously at an election 
in which a huge state bond issue and city 
charter amendments including the fifteen 
mill tax limitation were voted upon. 

The council-manager plan and _ propor- 
tional representation are included in the 
seventeen-point program of charter revision 
recently presented to the New York City 
Charter Commission by the Citizens Union 
of New York. The Cleveland, Ohio, city 
council has created a special council commit- 
tee to conduct hearings on returning to the 
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manager plan. In Toledo, Ohio, the executive 
board of the Citizens’ Charter Committee on 
June 8 approved the draft of a charter 
amendment providing for the council-man- 
ager plan with a council of nine members 
elected at large by proportional representa- 
tion. Petitions are being circulated and it is 
hoped to obtain 20,000 legal signatures 
quickly and to bring the proposal to a vote 
at the November election. In Portland, Ore- 
gon, a council-manager charter is being 
drafted with the hope of having it ready to 
submit to a vote of the people in November. 

Hillside, New Jersey on June 12 rejected 
by a vote of two-to-one a proposal to adopt 
the manager plan, and Mount Royal, Que- 
bec, adopted the manager plan by a three- 
to-one vote. 


Efficiency the Only Hope for Local 
Government 


™ EMOCRATIC government is on trial; 

as we look at the world around us, 
don’t let us make the mistake of thinking 
that we are immune. If we go the way of 
other countries, there will be an end of local 
government as we know it now. Our safe- 
guard and last resort is efficiency, and we 
claim that our Association promotes effi- 
ciency.” Thus spoke Cecil G. Brown, pres- 
ident of the National Association of Local 
Government Officers, in London recently on 
the occasion of a complimentary dinner to 
L. Hill, general secretary of the Association, 
in celebration of Mr. Hill’s completion of 
twenty-five years as secretary. More than 
five hundred persons, representative of every 
branch of public administration, were at 
the dinner. They had come to pay tribute 
to Mr. Hill, who twenty-five years ago 
started with a typewriter and the modest 
sum of slightly over five hundred dollars in 
the bank. Today, the National Association 
of Local Government Officers boasts 74,619 
members and invested funds exceeding six 
million dollars. The Association operates the 
Nalgo Provident Society in which 14,000 
members carry insurance; it conducts a home 
purchase scheme for its members; and its 
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education department has 1,800 students 
enrolled. One of the objectives of the Asso- 
ciation is to secure the improvement of serv- 
ice conditions by the improvement of the 
efficiency and educational qualifications of 
officials. 

In speaking on the subject of “What of 
the Next Twenty-Five Years?” Mr. Hill 
stated that the one great task that impressed 
him more than any other was the establish- 
ment for public administration of a standard 
of work values and a prestige based solely 
upon the national importance of that work 
and entirely divorced from the fluctuating 
successes and failures in other walks of life. 
“The children of today,” said Mr. Hill “are 
inheriting the biggest mess—certainly the big- 
gest problems—that have ever been be- 
queathed by one generation to another... 
Public administration has been made the 
scapegoat too long for other people’s mis- 
deeds. To transform the adverse opinions 
of local government is a task which officials 
must regard as their obligation. . . Municipal 
officials must refuse to accept the superiority 
complex of the man outside the service who 
has only enough brains to make money.” 


Nation-Wide Plans for Unemployed 
Youth 


W ith federal co-operation, state and 
local governments must assume re- 
sponsibility for planning and developing 
programs for unemployed youths who are out 
of school, according to the recent Conference 
on Youth Problems held in Washington on 
June 1 and 2 at the call of the United States 
Commissioner of Education. It was pointed 
out that five graduating classes of high 
school seniors have entered a world in which 
there is little demand for their services. 
Nearly twelve million young men and women 
are not now in school, and three million in 
the age group from 18 to 20 are not only out 
of school but are out of work. It was sug- 
gested that local governments might aid in 
the promotion of leisure time activities by 
extending library services, making wider use 
of public school facilities after school hours 
and in the evening, and providing more parks 
which can be used for recreation purposes 
with the possibility of lighting play courts 
for night games and sports. 
It was also proposed that existing educa- 
tional agencies should be extended to include 
activities now found in work camps. Older 


youths might be organized as groups in 
camps for the purpose of engaging in such 
enterprises as draining of swamps, eradica- 
tion of pests, city beautification, and the de- 
velopment of recreational facilities. Numer- 
ous other plans for unemployed youth were 
suggested. Commissioner of Education 
George F. Zook recommended “there should 
be created a continuing commission to find, 
suggest, and support solutions of the various 
problems of youth.” In order that there 
might be a co-ordination of agencies and 
organizations in the field of leisure through- 
out the United States, it was recommended 
that a commission on leisure time should be 
created by the federal government. 


A New Test for Selecting Policemen 


AS adaptability test for use in the 
selection of policemen has been prepared 
by the research division of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Many cities 
throughout the country are arranging to give 
the test. It has already been given in Berk- 
eley, California; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dallas, 
Texas; Fargo, North Dakota; New York 
City, and a number of other cities. The test, 
prepared at the request of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, consists of 
one hundred questions which are designed to 
indicate the ability of candidates for the 
police force to adapt themselves to new situa- 
tions. The test as a whole is designed to 
measure judgment and ability to reason such 
as a policeman needs in his police work. This 
test is recommended for use in place of the 
Army-Alpha test. It measures qualifications 
more directly than does the Army-Alpha test. 
That is, in order to determine whether or not 
a man can interpret directions intelligently, 
he is required to interpret paragraphs of di- 
rections. Likewise, to measure judgment and 
ability to solve problems of the type that 
arise in police work, such problems are pre- 
sented. Moreover, it is more easily and more 
accurately administered, causes less nervous 
strain, and is less unusual in appearance than 
the Army-Alpha, and it is constructed more 
as a “power” test than as a speed test. 
Research work was carried on by the 
United States Civil Service Commission in 
preparing the test and it has been tried out 
successfully in sample cities. In Washington, 
D. C., for example, all of the police officers 
who rated among the 25 per cent best in the 
test scores were rated above average in the 
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police school. Of those who scored in the 
lowest 25 per cent of the test scores none 
was rated above average in the police school. 
Comparison with test scores and actual effi- 
ciency on the Washington, D. C. police force 
shows that the test would eliminate the ma- 
jority of those whose efficiency ratings were 
below average. Experience on the police 
force may enable men to perform police 
duties more effectively than could new men 
with higher intelligence, and it must not be 
assumed that inexperienced men on the force 
should be dropped because their intelligence 
ratings are somewhat below the new entrance 
requirements. However, experienced men on 
the force who make the higher scores are as 
a general rule more efficient as a group than 
the men who make lower scores. There are, 
of course, some exceptions. For this reason 
the men on the force should be thought of in 
terms of their efficiency rather than in terms 
of their scores. In selecting recruits, how- 
ever, it is well to give serious consideration 
to their test scores as a basis for determining 
their potential possibilities. 

Public Administration Service, 850 East 
58th Street, Chicago, is making the police 
adaptability test available to municipal of- 
ficials who desire to use it—L. J. O Rourke, 
director of research in personnel administra- 
tion, U. S. Civil Service Commission. 


Regulating Canvassing and Handbill 


Passing 


WO municipal ordinances, one dealing 

with house-to-house canvassing, the other 
with the distribution of handbills, were re- 
cently upheld by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The canvassing ordinance, 
adopted by Green River, Wyoming, makes 
it illegal for vendors of merchandise to call 
at private houses unless invited to do so by 
the occupants. The South San Francisco 
handbill ordinance, designed to combat a 
growing public nuisance, forbids persons or 
firms, other than newspapers, to distribute 
handbills in automobiles or on porches and 
lawns. Other cities which have recently 
passed similar ordinances include Denver, 
Philadelphia, Omaha, and Newark. 

The constitutionality of handbill ordi- 
nances depends largely on whether or not 
they discriminate between resident and non- 
resident firms. Such discrimination is uncon- 
stitutional. Other important legal points, 
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the resolving of which is often costly to the 
city, arise when it is contended that a cir- 
cular containing shopping news does not vio- 
late the ordinance, or when it is necessary to 
establish which pamphlets dealing with po- 
litical matters should be prohibited. Accord- 
ing to Albert B. Martin, attorney for the 
League of Kansas Municipalities, the most 
effective handbill ordinance prohibits the 
distribution of any sheets of paper, news- 
papers excluded, which will be thrown away 
to clutter the streets and create fire hazards. 


Three Cities Consider Their Fire 
Insurance Practices 


HE cities of Buffalo and Cleveland, and 

the board of education in Kansas City, 
Missouri are confronted with the problem 
of insuring buildings against fire loss. The 
city of Buffalo owns real estate within the 
city valued at over $109,000,000, which in- 
cludes more than $55,000,000 in buildings. 
Practically none of this property is now cov- 
ered by fire insurance. The city has adopted 
no settled plan or policy with regard to han- 
dling this problem, although two years ago 
the city council appointed a special com- 
mittee which recommended that all city- 
ewned property be insured with authorized 
companies under blanket policies, such insur- 
ance to be placed through the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters. A rate of sixty- 
four cents per one hundred dollars for five 
years’ coverage on $43,200,000 would make 
the annual cost $55,296, according to esti- 
mates. The Buffalo Municipal Research Bu- 
reau, in a recent bulletin, suggested the 
adoption of this plan. 

The Cleveland council is considering a plan 
whereby the city would carry its own fire 
insurance. In the mayoralty campaign in 
the Fall of 1933, Mayor Davis declared that 
over a period of years the city had paid out 
about six times as much money in insurance 
premiums as it had collected in the form of 
fire losses. He pledged himself to establish 
an insurance fund similar to a sinking fund 
and to build up a fund by additions from 
year to year until it would adequately cover 
all fire losses now covered by insurance. In 
1933 the city of Cleveland paid a total of 
about $66,000 in premiums and the total paid 
in premiums in the previous ten years was 
nearly $400,000, while the fire losses col- 
lected amounted to only $67,683, according 
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to the Citizens League of Cleveland which 
points out that if the city had followed the 
policy of the board of education in setting 
aside $50,000 annually, the city would have 
a replacement fund which would be entirely 
adequate to meet any normal fire losses. But 
because of financial difficulties an insurance 
fund cannot now be established, and the Citi- 
zens League concludes that the purchasing 
of insurance from private companies seems 
to be the only recourse. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the Civic Re- 
search Institute has recommended to the 
board of education that it take out one gen- 
eral policy to cover losses in excess of $50,- 
000, and that the board assume its own 
losses up to this amount. The Institute 
claims that a policy of this kind would be 
relatively inexpensive and that in this way 
the board could partly carry its own insur- 
ance and yet be protected in the event of 
large losses. It is pointed out that this in- 
volves the same principle as the limited lia- 
bility collision insurance offered by automo- 
bile insurance companies. 


Municipal Libraries in Seventeen 


City Halls 


HE rise of special libraries in the field 

of public administration has paralleled 
the growing interest in administrative tech- 
nique during the past twenty years. Since 
the establishment of the first municipal ref- 
erence library in the Chicago city hall in 
1900, various types of libraries dealing in 
local government materials have been set up 
in seventeen other large cities, according to 
a handbook (Public Administration Libra- 
ries: A Manual of Practice) by a committee 
of the Special Libraries Association, just 
published by Public Administration Service. 
These libraries in city halls keep on tap for 
city officials and other workers in all phases 
of public administration the results of sur- 
veys and studies of various activities in other 
cities. In addition, there are libraries of gov- 
ernmental research bureaus in over thirty- 
five cities; reference collections of fifteen 
state leagues of municipalities; libraries 
maintained by chambers of commerce, tax- 
payers’ leagues, and other citizen organiza- 
tions; and those kept by university bureaus 
of government—all of which are providing 
an invaluable public service. Municipal of- 
ficials can serve themselves as well as their 


communities, in fostering the growth of col- 
lections of material on municipal govern- 
ment. Even smaller cities are finding the 
public libraries alert and eager to meet the 
situation by setting up “municipal shelves” 
and files for the wealth of current material 
on public administration—Cuartes_ S. 
AscHER, Public Administration Clearing 
House. 


Juvenile Delinquency Calls for More 
than Crime Prevention 


NEW approach to the handling of ju- 

venile delinquency is indicated by the 
results of a survey recently completed by a 
division of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and published in the New York 
Times recently. It is not a problem of crime 
prevention as now conceived; it is a prob- 
lem for educators and psychologists. For the 
purpose of the survey, New York City was 
divided into 114 neighborhoods, and the rate 
of juvenile delinquency for each neighbor- 
hood was determined by securing the number 
of delinquent cases brought before the Chil- 
dren’s Court from each neighborhood, and 
dividing this number by the total number of 
children of court age—five to sixteen—in the 
neighborhood. For the city as a whole, it was 
found that of each one thousand children, 
six appeared in court as delinquents during 
the period of one year. Slum areas in the 
lower East and West sides and in Harlem 
have rates as high as twenty-five per 1,000. 
It was found that in economic status, delin- 
quent areas are very low. On health exam- 
inations given by the department of health 
it was found that in delinquent areas 42 per 
cent of school children were suffering from 
malnutrition as compared to 19 per cent for 
the city as a whole. Approximately the same 
percentages hold true for retarded pupils in 
schools. Some other indirect causes of delin- 
quency were found to be failure in school, 
physical defects, and broken homes. 

In the light of these and other findings it 
was concluded that delinquency could not 
be considered in isolation from other educa- 
tional and social problems. It was stated that 
“any attempt at the prevention of crime will 
be futile if it fails to take into considera- 
tion the improvement of housing conditions, 
provision for recreation and social activities, 
and the reconstruction of the school curricu- 
lum to meet the need of the socially malad- 
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justed.” It was pointed out that a construc- 
tive, comprehensive program of crime pre- 
vention would provide the establishment of 
clinics in the areas in which delinquency is 
high. In these clinics the problem child would 
be thoroughly examined for any physical de- 
fects, malnutrition, or glandular disturbance. 
He would be tested for mental capacity and 
educational achievement. On the basis of 
these tests, an educational program would 
be recommended which would take into con- 
sideration the child’s ability and disabilities. 
Finally, the pattern of his emotional reac- 
tions would be studied. 


Eliminating Over-Insurance to Reduce 
Fire Losses 


A RECENT survey of fire losses in Fort 
Worth, Texas, reveals that if the low loss 
ratio of 1933 is maintained for the next two 
years, a 9 per cent credit or rebate on pre- 
miums will be forthcoming. The insured fire 
loss amounted to $415,591, or 43.2 per cent 
of the amount of the premiums paid to in- 
surance companies. Total losses were about 
$458,445 of which residential losses consti- 
tuted 71 per cent, and commercial 29 per 
cent. The purpose of the survey was to as- 
certain the underlying causes of losses with 
particular attention to arson. It was found 
that incendiary or suspicious fires represented 
31 per cent of the total losses, to which must 
be added a probable percentage which were 
more cleverly conceaicd, making the total 
probable incendiary loss 41 per cent for 1933, 
as compared to 54 per cent of the total losses 
in 1932. It was discovered that only 7 per 
cent of the incendiary fire losses occurred in 
places where the property was neither over- 
insured nor insured by an owner with a fire 
record. Fifty per cent of the number of in- 
cendiary fires and 40 per cent of the loss 
occurred in property owned by individuals 
with past fire records. 

Partly as a result of a study of over- 
insurance made by the city in 1932, the 
underwriters have “clamped down” on their 
adjusters with the result that the average 
estimated overpayment for loss on incendi- 
ary residence fires decreased from $741 dur- 
ing the first six months of 1932 to $258 for 
1933. As soon as it becomes apparent to 
the prospective arsonite that no profit can be 
derived through the burning of his property, 
the motive is removed, and fire losses are 
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reduced. It is believed therefore that a large 
proportion of the decrease in fire losses can 
be attributed to the increased activity of the 
fire marshal and assistant district attorney 
in prosecuting arsonites, in closer adjusting 
and refusal to pay in some instances, a re- 
duction of overinsurance and a lower valua- 
tion for insurance purposes. 

With a view of further reducing fire losses, 
it is recommended that residence inspection 
be instituted, that a supervisory bureau be 
established by the state insurance commis- 
sion or by the underwriters to set maximum 
values for risks with particular reference to 
moral hazards, that a further tightening of 
adjusting be made in the case of incendiary 
and suspicious fires, and that the fire mar- 
shal or state insurance commission forward 
to the underwriter a report upon each in- 
cendiary or suspicious fire. The survey of fire 
losses was made by L. W. Hoelscher, research 
engineer for the city of Fort Worth.—GrorcE 
LD. FAIRTRACE, city manager. 


Strict Enforcement of Uniform 
Measures to Reduce Accidents 


TRINGENT enforcement of uniform traf- 

fic regulations was stressed at the Fourth 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety held in Washington on May 23 to 25. 
Under the terms of the revised model mu- 
nicipal traffic ordinance, first promulgated 
by the Conference in 1928, city traffic or- 
dinances would be brought into strict con- 
formity with state laws for the regulation of 
traffic. The revised ordinance places larger 
duties upon the police in the task of accident 
prevention and in providing greater safe- 
guards at hazardous intersections. The or- 
dinance contains a model set-up for a traffic 
commission and also for a traffic violations 
bureau to dispose of minor infractions. Au- 
thority is given to local traffic departments 
in designing cross walks, safety zones, one- 
way streets, and other measures to facilitate 
the movement of traffic and afford safe con- 
ditions on the street. 

The Conference accepted the new Manual 
on Traffic Control Devices presented by a 
joint committee representing the Conference 
and the American Association of State High- 
way Officials. An outstanding development 
in the matter of uniform laws was the intro- 
duction of an act to cover financial respon- 
sibility of automobile operators, a feature not 
included in previous model laws. 
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The need for greater uniformity of traffic 
laws and stricter enforcement was empha- 
sized by Governor Joseph B. Ely of Massa- 
chusetts, who pointed out that in his state 
there has been a 33 per cent increase since 
the first of this year in convictions and 
revocation of licenses for drunken driving. 
He stressed the importance of educating au- 
tomobile drivers that the exercise of caution 
is imperative. “If he is not impressed by the 
fact that 35,000 persons are killed annually, 
100,000 injured, and that the economic loss 
is greater than a billion dollars a year, it 
seems to me that nothing can impress him.” 
said Governor Ely. 


Huge Increase in Use of Public 
Recreation Facilities 


LARGE increase in the number and use 

of public recreation facilities in 1,036 
cities of the United States and Canada in 
1933, is reported in the new Year Book of 
the National Recreation Association. The 
increase in use was caused in part by a 
greater public demand for activities due to 
unemployment and more leisure under the 
industrial codes. The new facilities were 
largely created by the use of federal funds 
in giving jobs on recreation projects. 

Among the activities engaged in by 100,- 
000 or more participants the following order 
of popularity prevailed: swimming (more 
than a million), tennis, playground ball, 
baseball, community singing, ice skating, 
basketball, arts and crafts, social dancing, 
volleyball, tobogganing, folk dancing, and 
horseshoe pitching. A 75 per cent increase in 
participation in recreation buildings was re- 
ported as compared with 1932, although the 
number of buildings in use remained prac- 
tically the same. School buildings and other 
indoor recreation centers were reported to 
have been more widely used. 

The greatest decrease in expenditure from 
regular funds in 1933 was in the outlay for 
land, buildings, and permanent equipment, 
appropriations for salaries and wages hav- 
ing declined much less comparatively. 
Eighty-one per cent of the expenditure was 
from tax funds, 14 per cent from fees and 
charges, and 5 per cent from private sources. 

“Viewed over a period of years, it is inter- 
esting to note the growth in variety and num- 
ber of activities offered by recreation depart- 
ments,” according to the Year Book. “The 


list of special recreation activities in this Year 
Book contains more than double the number 
of special activities reported by recreation 
departments a decade ago.” 


Number of Municipal Employees 
Decreases 9 Per Cent 


A tere of 3,127,921 people, or over 7 
per cent of the total gainfully employed 
population of the United States, are engaged 
in government service, according to a recent 
report, National Income, 1929-32 (Senate 
Document No. 124, Government Printing 
Office, 20 cents), prepared by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. In comparison with 
a drastic contraction of employment in most 
industries, the volume of employment in gov- 
ernment service during these years shows ex- 
treme stability, the total number of employ- 
ees in all government services increasing 4 
per cent during the four-year period. The 
number of city government employees 
showed a decrease of 9 per cent during this 
period while the number of federal govern- 
ment employees increased 2.1 per cent, state 
and county employees 10.6 per cent, and 
public education employees 7.3 per cent. An 
analysis of the municipal service indicates 
that the number of policemen increased 6.2 
per cent over the four-year period, firemen 
2.4 per cent, while the number of civil em- 
ployees (excluding fire, police, and education 
services) decreased 14.4 per cent. 

The total salaries and wages paid out by 
all governmental units in 1932 is estimated 
at 5% billion dollars which was approxi- 
mately the same percentage of the total gov- 
ernment income as paid out in 1929 but 
nearly 6 per cent more than in 1929 in actual 
dollars. According to the report, “This im- 
posing total shows government to be one of 
the biggest income producing branches of our 
economic system. Its failure to decline dur- 
ing these years is due partly to the fact that 
the demand for government services shows 
little decline during a depression. Indeed, 
during such years when private initiative 
slackens and strains develop in the social 
fabric, the demand for government services 
is likely to rise.” 

With respect to salaries of municipal em- 
ployees, it is stated that the total salaries 
paid policemen in cities in 1932 was 7.2 per 
cent more than in 1929, and to firemen 3.7 
per cent more. Municipal employees other 
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than firemen and policemen, however, re- 
ceived 16.7 per cent less in 1932 than in 1929. 
The police and fire forces receive one third 
of the total salaries and wages paid munic- 
ipal employees. Federal government salaries 
and wages in 1932 were 102 per cent of the 
1929 figure and salaries paid in state and 
county government service excluding educa- 
tion were 111.8 per cent of the total salaries 
paid in 1929. Estimates of salaries in the re- 
port are based upon sample data secured by 
questionnaire and stepped up on the basis of 
the ratio of the total population to the popu- 
lation of the sample cities. 


Training Policemen in Ohio 


HE Ohio State University, at the request 

and with the co-operation of the Buck- 
eye State Sheriffs’ Association, the Ohio As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, the Prosecut- 
ing Attorneys’ Section of the Ohio Bar Asso- 
ciation, the state bureau of criminal identifi- 
cation of the Department of Public Welfare, 
and the Ohio Municipal League, held its first 
short course on police administration at 
Columbus a few weeks ago. 

Enrollment was restricted to a total of 
fifty in order to make the classes small enough 
so that there could be adequate class discus- 
sion. Students were enrolled from twenty- 
two cities in Ohio, one from Indiana, one 
from Florida, and two from West Virginia. 
The men were given board and room in one 
of the university dormitories, and the fee 
for the course covered this as well as course 
outlines and the overhead cost of operating, 
including the expenses of lecturers, and cost 
of publicity. 

The subjects discussed included: Ohio po- 
lice law; powers and duties of police officers; 
criminal procedure in Ohio; essentials of the 
law of evidence in criminal cases; probation 
and parole in Ohio; penal policies and ad- 
ministration in Ohio; the work of the bureau 
of classification; the administration of the 
penitentiary; problems of street and highway 
traffic; police communications; the technique 
of finger printing; scientific crime detection; 
uniform crime records and uniform crime re- 
porting; crime prevention; use of chemistry 
and ultra violet rays in the solution of 
crimes; the technique and use of the lie de- 
tector; cooperation between police depart- 
ments and the state; cooperation between 
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police departments and the city and county; 
some medical aspects of police work; poisons, 
their properties and antidotes; first aid and 
lifesaving technique; wrestling and useful 
holds for police officers; recruitment and 
training of police officers in London, Eng- 
land; and the scientific equipment of police 
departments. 

On one afternoon the students were con- 
ducted through the Ohio Penitentiary and 
were given instruction in the state organiza- 
tion for the handling of convicted prisoners 
and on the administration of the peniten- 
tiary. 

It is planned to repeat the course within 
six months, and in the near future to add an 
advanced course. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to develop adequate courses in all 
of the large cities and through a system of 
zone schools to reach the smaller cities in a 
more intimate way than a centralized school 
at the University can do.—Harvey WALK- 
ER, director, short course on police admini- 
stration. 


More Support for Adequate City 
Planning 


a the preparation and adoption 
of official city plans and urging local 
chambers of commerce to initiate and sup- 
port the necessary legislation and adoption 
of such plans were endorsed in a resolution 
adopted at the recent annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. The 
resolution: 

Twenty years of experience have demonstrated 
the desirability of proper planning of all forms 
of public works. Such procedure minimizes 
waste, eliminates unnecessary tax burdens, as- 
sists in stabilization of values, and promotes 
more soundly developed communities. 

Planning of public works can be made effec- 
tive only in so far as it is given official status, 
yet few cities, counties, or states have enacted 
the necessary legislation enabling them to adopt 
official plans. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
therefore endorses the policy of properly legal- 
izing the preparation and adoption of official 
plans by properly constituted planning boards 
having jurisdiction in their respective areas of 
government, and urges local chambers of com- 
merce to initiate and support the necessary leg- 
islation and adoption of such plans, and also 
through their own organizations or in co-opera- 
tion with independently organized citizen groups 
to give the necessary citizen support. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the June issues of “The United States Municipal News,” 
published jointly by the American Municipal Association and the 
United States Conference of Mayors with Paul V. Betters as editor. 


PRINGFIELD, Massachusetts, will make 

“baby” playgrounds from vacant parcels of 
land taken at tax sales. Sixteen sites have been 
recommended and it is hoped no child in the 
city will live more than one-quarter of a mile 
from a playground. 


Up to 1929 there was a movement of more 
than two million persons a year from the farms 
to the cities. Then came the reverse. But in 
1933 the drift of population was again back to 
the cities. 

Eighteen up-state New York cities are work- 
ing with the state public service commission in 
investigating telephone rates, and North Caro- 
lina municipalities, acting through the League of 
North Carolina Municipalities, are investigating 
telephone rates in that state. 


One-half of the $400,000,000 appropriated for 
federal highway aid will be available on a direct 
100 per cent outright grant basis. Because 25 
per cent of this amount must be allotted to 
eligible city highway projects by the state high- 
way department, city officials are urged to ascer- 
tain whether they have any needed work on 
streets forming a part of the federal aid system 
and to get in touch with their state highway 
department in a preliminary way regarding the 
city’s participation in this program. 


Mayor La Guardia of New York City has 
taken a definite stand against additional bond 
issues for current relief purposes. The hand-to- 
mouth policy of the federal relief administration 
simply makes impossible any financial planning 
on the part of cities and states. 


Under a tax ordinance providing a 4 per cent 
rate on gross incomes, the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company will pay Seattle $588,849 
as its occupation tax covering the period July 1, 
1932 to March 1, 1935. 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation on May 
26 issued a report which indicated that approxi- 
mately $44,000,000 had been turned over to 
state, county, city, and village governments by 
the corporation in payment of back taxes on 
homes refinanced. 


Columbus, Ohio, is considering an ordinance 
levying a direct service charge of $2 for the 
balance of the year upon 63,000 homes for the 
collection of garbage. 


A St. Louis ordinance requiring liability in- 
surance for taxicabs has been upheld by the 
state supreme court. 


Louisville has a plan to invest city and sink- 
ing fund accounts in United States Treasury 
Certificates to get 3 per cent interest. 


Oakland levies a license fee of $200 on every 
person maintaining or driving any advertising 
vehicle on city streets. 


Chattanooga is studying the local gasoline 
situation with a view of opening a municipal 
filling station to combat existing high prices of 
24 cents a gallon as compared to 16 cents in 
Nashville and Memphis. It is reported that five 
small Tennessee cities are already engaged in 
selling gasoline to the general public. 


Yonkers, New York, is studying milk distri- 
bution and may follow New York City in dis- 
tributing milk to needy families at low prices. 
New York City sells milk to needy families at 
8 cents a quart. 


Detroit has centralized all city purchasing in 
the department of purchasing and supplies with 
an estimated saving of 15 to 20 per cent. 


Mayor Beach of Hartford, Connecticut, pro- 
poses that all members of the board of aldermen 
should be elected at large and that the number 
should be materially reduced. 


New York City has set aside sixteen city 
streets for use as summer playgrounds for chil- 
dren, with trained supervisors in charge. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, through the use of 
police radio has cut auto theft rates 65 per cent. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa, claims to be the first town 
of its size to institute finger-printing of every 
man, woman, and child in the town’s corporate 
limits. 


Cities throughout the country are experiencing 
trouble regulating night clubs. Detroit has a 
new ordinance regulating cabarets and private 
clubs. 


Camden, New Jersey, is considering an or- 
dinance requiring all persons, whether residents 
or transients, convicted of a crime within the 
last ten years, to “register” with the police. The 
information would be made a permanent record 
and would be kept up-to-date. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


Prefers Governmental to Political 


IR: There seems to be a custom throughout 

the country to refer to local governments as 
“political subdivisions” of the state. I notice 
that the federal government has adopted this 
phrase in the regulations of such authorities as 
the PWA, CWA, etc. 

Because of the undesirable connotation of the 
word “political,” I would like to suggest that the 
term “governmental subdivisions” be used. Af- 
ter all, what we are interested in is “government” 
and not “politics,” and we should not allow the 
word “political” to be placed in our mouths 
by the banker bosses when what we really mean 
is “governmental subdivision.” 

If by the insistent and consistent use of the 
phrase “governmental subdivision,” wherever we 
have the opportunity to do so, we could create 
a custom and a practice in its favor, I think it 
would help greatly in improving the attitude of 
the public toward local governments. 


A. D. McLarty 
Secretary, Illinois Municipal League 


Managers Need Imagination 


Sir: Four items in the May issue group them- 
selves logically together. They are: (a) the let- 
ter on p. 158, “Why Managers Leave Home,” 
(b) the article on p. 155, “A National Movement 
to Organize Political Clubs,” (c) Mr. Koenig’s 
letter on p. 157, “Teaching Young America,” 
and (d) the editorial comment on p. 130, “Chal- 
lenge to Education.” 

If those who teach the social studies, and 
those who teach those who are to teach the so- 
cial studies in grade and high schools were per- 
suaded to read books like those referred to in the 
editorial, the plea made in Mr. Koenig’s letter 
would be met. This would bring about almost 
automatically the fruition of political clubs and 
were such a plan widespread, letters on why 
managers leave home would never be written. 
This letter was signed by a “city manager” who 
resigned mainly because of a_small-minded 
council. 

In the nature of things city managers cannot 
engage in what is familiarly known as “propa- 
ganda”. . . but there is no reason why managers 
should not make . . . judicious suggestions as to 
books to be put upon library shelves (if non- 
existent funds permit) and read at least by the 
teachers. Of course other agencies as well as 
books should be used to create the interest which 
will in time prevent letters like “Why Managers 
Leave Home” from being written. For instance, 


. 


? 


how many managers have induced citizens to 
listen to the radio series, “You and Your Gov- 
ernment’? 

Imagination is needed, and no man should be 
a manager unless he has imagination; therefore 
it is not too much to ask managers not only to 
act professionally so as to create interest in the 
merit idea but to aid consciously in implanting 
it in youth and in those in contact with youth. 
It will then be an easy matter for Dr. Mosher 
and those like myself to organize adult citizens 
interested in getting and keeping the services of 
trained administrators in local government. 

WALTER J. MILLARD 

Field Secretary, 
National Municipal League 


Wants a Chance 

Sir: I have been very much interested in pre- 
paring myself for city managership. I am a 
graduate civil engineer and have my engineer's li- 
cense representing eight years of technical train- 
ing and experience, a large part of it in munic- 
ipal engineering. I have just received my law 
degree with high distinction, representing a 
three-year course in public law. My academic 
work merited consistent scholastic honors. I will 
greatly appreciate a personal interview or infor- 
mation on how to proceed. 

A STUDENT. 


This letter, typical of letters that come to 
the editor’s desk almost daily, strikes right 
at the heart of the problem of recruiting 
young men and women who are training 
themselves for careers in the public service. 
It further emphasizes the necessity for an 
apprenticeship program that will permit 
young people with proper training to get into 
the city halls of this country. There is a 
strong tide running at present against an 
“outside” man but surely a promising young 
man who chooses to go away to college to 
prepare himself for the public service should 
not be labeled a “foreigner” or “carpet bag- 
ger’ upon his return to the city that spent 
so much on his early education. The wide gulf 
now existing between the classroom and city 
hall must somehow be bridged. College au- 
thorities and city officials can accomplish this 
if they will set themselves to it. They have 
solved much more difficult problems. — 
EDITOR. 
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